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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


TARIFF REVISION PRESENT AND TO 
COME 


“ T UST wait until the people see the bill for the Tariff Bill!” 
exclaims the Louisville Zvexing Post (Ind.) in gleeful an- 
ticipation. The editors of the country, however, decline to wait 
and are expressing their views with wonted freedom and point. 
By his practical acceptance of the conference report President 
Taft had already made himself the storm center of tariff contro- 
versy, and his action in appending his signature to the bill, thus 
making it the law of the land immediately after its passage, merely 
intensifies the chorus of praise and blame. For the bill as it 
stands there is the abundance of sweeping condemnation and 
scarcity of ungrudged approval commonly accorded to tariff meas- 
ures. While Democratic and Independent papers grant that the 
new law is animprovement upon the Senate draft, they are divided 
is to whether or not it is an actual advance upon its predecessor, 
and are practically united in the belief that at all events the Jaw 
does not give the full relief desired. 
. Thus the Providence Journal (Ind.) jeers at a tariff “revised 
by its friends”; the New York Z¢mes (Ind, Dem.) declares that 
the net result shows duties “higher than those of the Dingley Act” ; 
the St. Louis Repuddic (Dem.) denounces the Republican conferees 
for “betraying a sacred trust”; the Brooklyn Citzzex (Dem.) 
speaks of “revision upward”; the Florida Z¢mes-Union (Dem.) 
finds in the bill “nothing for the people”; the Indianapolis Star 
(Ind. Rep.) menaces the party in power with “an awful reckon- 
ing,” while the Louisville Courzzer-Journal (Dem.) observes meta- 
phorically that the President “may have saved the halter, but a 
saved halter and a stolen horse can afford only cold comfort to 
those who hold up the halter.” 

On the other hand, the Chicago Awening Post (Ind.) is glad 
that the President has “vindicated a principle”; the Buffalo -r- 
press (Ind. Rep.) discovers in the bill “an important gain for the 
advocates of lower tariff”; the San Francisco Ca// (Rep.) holds 
that Mr. Taft has shown the way toward more extensive revision, 
and the Baltimore 4 merican (Rep.) points out to its readers the 
futility of academic discussion, saying that “the actual working of 
the tariff will very soon begin to reveal the advantages that may 
result to the country.” 

On the whole the Republican press is well content to rest the 
case for the party on the President’s concise statement of his rea- 
sons for signing the bill. 
Taft says in part: 


In this brief message to the people Mr. 


“T have signed the Payne Tariff Bill because I believe it to be 
the result of a sincere effort on the part of the Republican party 


to make a downward revision, and to comply with the promises of 
the platform as they have been generally understood, and as | in- 
terpreted them in the campaign before election. 

“The bill is not a perfect tariff bill or a complete compliance 
with the promises made, strictly interpreted, but a fulfilment free 
from criticism in respect to a subject matter involving many 
schedules and thousands of articles could not be expected 

“There have been a great number of real decreases in rates, and 
they constitute a sufficient amount to justify the statement that 
this bill is a substantial downward revision, and a reduction of 
excessive rates. 

“This is not a free-trade bill. It was not intended to be. 
Republican party did not promise to make a free-trade bill. 

“It promised to make the rates protective, but to reduce them 
when they exceeded the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and here, making allowance for the greater normal profit 
on active investments here. I believe that while this excess has 
not been reduced in a number of €ases, in a great majority, the 
rates are such as are necessary to protect American industries, but 
are low enough, in case of abnormal increase of demand, and 
raising of prices, to permit the possibility of the importation of 
the foreign article and thus to prevent excessive prices.” 


The 


The President expresses especial satisfaction with the Philip- 
pine tariff section, the administrative clauses, the maximum- and 
minimum-rate provision, ‘and the corporation tax. 

Peppery comments by the prosecution and mollifying remarks 
by the defense are plentiful enough, and different schedules are 
viewed in all possible lights by papers of diverse political and 
economic creeds. Buta frequent and practical consideration is 
the bearing of the present bill on future tariff agitation. Thus the 
Denver 77mes (Ind.) says, hopefully : 

“Not in the bill itself, but in the discussion of its character, a 
great advance has been made; propositions have been established 
upon which the American people can give a more intelligent and 
less partizan consideration to the tariff issue. 

“*The tariff is a tax which the consumer must pay.’ So much 
of the Democratic contention of years has been adopted by the 
President and by the progressive Republicans of House and Senate. 

“To gain this great enlightenment may repay the country for the 
cost of this Congressional session. It is well to utilize this ad- 
vantage of enlarged knowledge to the utmost, for it is nearly all 
(since the corporation profits tax is not a part of the tariff itself, 
altho a part of the bill) that will accrue of benefit to the American 
people from months of labor, oceans of talk, and millions of ex- 
penditure for an extraordinary session of the national legislature.” 


Much in the same key is the comment of the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor that : 


“The principal obstacle in the way of a union between the so- 
called free-traders of the two great parties is the fact that there 
are, in reality, no free-traders now in either party. That classifi- 
cation has become extinct. We have in its stead a group of 
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moderate protectionists. ‘Tariff men of this stamp may now be 
found in either party, and in all parties; and their contests for 
tariff re-form in the future will be carried on within, not with- 
cut, their organizations. 

“The tariff has ceased to be a party question ora party issue. 
When the present bill is disposed of there will naturally be some 
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THE WRONG BROTHERS, WHO TRIED TO FLY TOO HIGH. 


—Kemble in Harfer's Weekly. 


personal feeling. It will take a little time to allay the revolt on 
one side and the resentment onthe other. But no vital party prin- 
ciple has been disturbed and no partizan tie has been broken. In 
these days Republicans, like Democrats, may differ widely on the 
tariff question without abandoning their party allegiance or having 
their party loyalty questioned. 

“The Republican party will not go to pieces over the tariff 
clash. Neither will the Democratic party. Both have survived 
much greater internal disturbances in the past.” 


The remark of the San Francisco Ca// (Rep.) that, “tariff re- 


vision will not stop at this point,” and its intimation that future 














ANOTHER NEW CENT. 
—Ketten in the New York World. 


THE CENT 
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legislation will necessarily reduce the imposts upon the neces- 
saries of life, has its counterpart in editorial utterances from many 
other quarters. Thus the Providence Journal says: 


“The protected interests have found that there is such a thing 
as public sentiment, and that the President represents it. Down- 
ward revision may linger, but the plundering of the consumer will 
not go beyond a certain point.” 


And the Minneapolis /owsna/ (Ind. Rep.), published in the 
region of Republican insurrection, expresses a similar view in the 
following paragraph . 


“Viewed not from the standpoint of our desires, but from that 
of politics as the game is played, tariff revision has taken a long 
step forward. The right-about-face has been effected. From 
now on the reverse march can be continued. Notice has been 
served that henceforward higher schedules will not be tolerated, 
that lower rates are to be the order.” 


It is noteworthy that comment in the Southern press is often far 
more judicial and free from extreme partizanship than that in the 
papers of other sections, Republican or Democratic. In The 
Virginian-Pilot (Dem.), of Norfolk, we read; 


“That Mr. Taft has vindicated his personal sincerity is a sub- 
ject for general satisfaction. That he erred in his strategy does 
not admit of denial. That his theoretical views of protection have 
not yet ripened into full accord with his practical desire that the 
privileges of the classes should not be founded on the burdens of 
the masses is equally apparent. He will learn better as time goes 
on, we hope and believe. One thing is sure. The tariff war has 
just begun and will not end until a Congress is elected which 
shall go to the root of the popular discontent by such use of the 
Federal power of taxation as will extend justice to all, preference 
to none. Whether this genuine reform is to come through a 
repentant and self-regenerated Republican party, or from a 
Democracy united as one man for its ancient faith, remains to be 
seen. But it will come through one agency or another; and the 
day of deliverance will be expedited by the signal failure of the 
Congress now adjourning to meet fully its responsibilities and op- 
portunities.” 


While the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) complains that the South 
s “still getting the penalties and none of the advantages of pro- 
tection,” the Louisville Courier-Journal is inclined to blame the 
Democratic members of Congress about equally with the Republi- 
cans for the deficiencies of the law, and finds that Democratic op- 
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“ ANOTHER BIG BILL.” 
—De Zayas in the New York World. 


THE BILL. 
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THIS WILL HELP SOME. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


PRESIDENTIAL 


position in Congress has been chiefly based “upon the complaint, 
not that it is a highly protective measure, but that it makes an un- 
fair division of the protection swag.” 

The position of Southern Democrats is thus explained by the 
Savannah Jorning News (Dem.): 


“Democrats of the South have been censured for assisting in 
upholding high duties on manufactured products of the North, but 
if they had refused to give such support their States wouldn’t 
have got protection for their raw materials or manufactured prod- 
ucts. Their States couldn’t prosper under a system which re- 
quired their people to pay protection prices for their supplies and 
sell their products at free-trade prices.” 


What the Democratic position on the tariff question is to be in 
the future is thus stated by Mr. Bryan’s paper, 7he Commoner : 


“While a few Democratic members of the House of Representa- 
tives and several Democratic Senators repudiated the platform, 
they did not represent the rank and file of the party and their 
apostasy does not change the attitude of the party. The Demo- 
cratic voters are for tariff reform—and the tariff reform along the 
lines laid down by the platform. The people now know the differ- 
ence between tariff REVISION and tariff REDUCTION, and they want 
tariff reduction. Articles coming into competition with trust- 
made articles should be put on the free list—that means, among 
other things, free iron ore. 

“ There should be a material reduction in the tariff on the neces- 
saries of life, especially on such articles as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home. No material reduction can be hoped for 
in the tariff on woolen goods so long as the wool-growers and the 
manufacturers stand together. The tariff on wool is the keystone 
of the tariff arch. It is used to fool the farmers, altho but a small 
percentage of the farmers raise sheep. As long as Democrats 
concede protection to sheep-growers they can not oppose the pro- 
tective principle elsewhere. We must have free wool if we are to 
have cheaper clothing. The people demand reduction on other 
necessaries of life—on sugar, on cotton goods, on hardware, ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, etc. 

“The platform also declares for free lumber, free paper, etc.— 
these are all a part of the people’s fight against injustice. 

“ After eliminating the worst features of the tariff a systematic 
plan should be adopted looking toward a gradual reduction—a 
revenue basis being the end in view. A Democratic tariff law 
shouid first eliminate the grosser features of the present law, then 
fix a maximum ad valorem rate and then provide for a reduction 
of acertain per cent. each year until a revenue basis is reached. 





IT WORKED. 
De Mar in the Philadelphia Record, 


ACHIEVEMENT. 


Protection for protection’s sake has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” 


Yet the Nashville Banner (Ind:) believes that should the Demo- 
crats come into power and try to frame a tariff measure, their votes 
would be as divergent as they were upon proposed amendmeits to 
the present law. For 


“the South is by no means such a unit in favor of purely revenue 
tariff as the political tradition of the section would indicate. The 
geographical aspect of the tariff question has more than once 
changed in the history of the couatry, and the future may see some 
States of the South contending for protection while the stronghold 
of the low-tariff idea is in the Northwest.” 


The Baltimore ews sees cause for considerable satisfaction in 
the fact that at last the country is educated up to tariff legislation, 
saying on this head: 


“This tariff measure will go to a public competent, for the first 
time, accurately to appraise its merits and demerits. There never 

















THE CONGRESSMAN'S HOMECOMING. 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Sux 


was a time when the country knew one-quarter as much about 
tariff and tariff-making as it knows now. Any man who imagines 
that by voting now for the conference report he has contributed to 
allay disaffection and to convince the country that the measure is 
ideal will discover his error. The public, having secured some 
light, will do its own judging.” 
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A CALL TO ROUSE THE WEST 


F the West is to snatch the scepter of national power from the 
East, this is the time to do it, say some of the editorial ob- 
servers, because the West is now deeply stirred by resentment 
over the tariff. The revolt of seven Republican Senators and 
twenty Republican Congressmen, mostly Western, against the 
Tariff Bill, gives point to Governor Johnson’s Seattle speech call- 














THE BRONCO-BUSTER. 
(With no apologies to Frederic Remington.) 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Sun. 


ing upon the West to “throw off the shackles of the East,” and 
leads the New York Wor/d to believe that it “means popular re- 
volt at the white heat of indignation,” and “is a political portent 
“We doubt,” it adds, “if President 
Taft can consider it with equanimity quite unshaken.” The 
Republican votes in the House against the tariff included seven 
of the eight Representatives from Minnesota, seven from lowa and 
Wisconsin, and one each from North Dakota, Kansas, Washington, 
Illinois, Ohio, and New York. Inthe Senate the irreconcilable 
Republicans were: Beveridge of Indiana, Bristow of Kansas, 
Clapp of Minnesota, Cummins of Iowa, Dolliver of Iowa, La 
Follette of Wisconsin, and Nelson of Minnesota. 

While this insurrection was in full swing in Washington Governor 
Johnson, of Minnesota, delivered his stirring speech at Seattle, 
in which he said: 


worthy of close attention.” 


“It is time that the West threw off the shackles of the East. I 
would preach no sectional divisions and no sectional strifes, but 
Minnesota and Washington and the States between them, with 
those to the south of us, should rise in their might and claim for 
themselves that fair share of influence in the halls of Congress and 
in the administration of national affairs to which they are entitled 
by every law of common sense, as well as of political economy. .. . 

“We, as an integral part of the American people, should cast 
our influence and our votes, not only to advance the material inter- 
ests of our own particular section, but we should be broad enough 
and big enough to labor for the common good of our common 
country. We have in the States west of the Mississippi the 
undoubted balance of power, no matter under what name the 
national Administration at Washington exists. In the years that 
have passed our population and our material wealth have not en- 
joyed that representation to which they are entitled, and, further- 
more, our leaders have been content to follow in no small measure 
the leadership of men who represent relatively small constituencies 
and smaller commonwealths.” 

The Governor’s words are heartily indorsed by the New York 
American, the organ of Mr. Hearst, who is not in love with the 
Eastern political leaders. If the Democrats in Congress, says 
this paper, “have the ear to hear and the grace given them to un- 
derstand, they may follow the bugle call of Johnson to better 
things than they have had reason to hope for for a dozen years.” 
The New York Evening Post, too, which seldom is able to agree 
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with Zhe American on any subject, sees reason in the Governor’s 
protest. It credits him with keen political insight, and adds: 


“Tf there is to be a new party alinement, by which the West and 
the South should join hands against the East, Governor Johnson 
is in a fine position to assume its leadership. But whatever the 
future has in store for him, there can be no doubt that he uttered 
yesterday the thoughts of many hearts. Everything that has oc- 
curred in the special session of Congress has shown how ripe the 
West is for revolt. From that section came most of the Republi- 
cans who refused to bow the knee longer to the Baal of protection. 
It was an Illinois Republican Congressman, Mr. Mann, who 
showed how the popular demand for free wood pulp and cheaper 
printing paper had been defeated by the power of a single Senator 
—Hale, of Maine. And the sharpest exposures of the frauds and 
villainies in the tariff have been made by Western Senators. The 
whole situation is one to give serious disquiet to President Taft. 
It portends disaster to his party in next year’s elections, unless 
the needed steps are taken to allay the growing discontent.” 


The Providence /ournzal rises to remark that some of the East- 
erners are just as sick of the Eastern political bosses as the West- 
erners can possibly be, and it goes on to say: 


“The Old Guard in Congress, the leaders who largely rely on 
Eastern support, are no more representative of public opinion in 
the Atlantic States than they are of public opinion in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

“To employ a paradox, the new sectionalism, which the Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota preaches, is not sectionalism at all, but 
nationalism. It recognizes the rights of every part of the country 
and every class in the community. It is against ‘the interests,’ in 
so far as these are inimical to the ultimateconsumer. It is capable 
of seeing beyond its own immediate neighborhood, as our high- 
protection Congressmen have proved themselves unable to do. It 
is an orderly but none the less portentous revolution, a protest 
against the old doctrine of each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. Governor Johnson says, ‘We should cast our influence 
not only to advance the interests of our particular section, but for 
the common good of our country.’ That is first-rate doctrine for 
every intelligent and patriotic American, It is the doctrine enun- 
ciated by President Taft to his Congressional callers on a certain 
famous occasion not long ago. It isthe only sensible and coherent 
doctrine for a country constituted like ours. ...... 

“To shut our eyes to the meaning of the recent Republican votes 
in Congress against the Aldrich Tariff Bill would be folly. They 
are indisputable signs of a growing Western discontent. They are 
exactly in accord with Governor Johnson’s plea for united action 
against the selfish policy of the East, and they gather seriousness 
from the fact that they better interpret contemporary public senti- 
ment throughout the United States than the high protection of the 
Old Guard interprets it.” * 


Turning to the comment on the other side, the Chicago 7ribune 
informs the Governor that if the West desires more influence in 
Congress, it can easily gain it by sending more influential men 
there. It observes: 


“Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, says the transmississippi 
States should ‘arise in their might and claim for themselves that 
fair share of influence in the halls of Congress and in the adminis- 
tration of national affairs to which they are entitled by every law 
of common sense as well as of political economy.’ 

“That is good advice. It would have been better if the Governor 
had rounded it out by telling the States in question how to acquire 
that influence in the halls of Congress to which they unquestion- 
ably are entitled. The recipe isa simple one. It is: Elect good 
men to Congress and keep them there. 

“Towa showed that it understood this, and practised it in the 
case of Senator Allison. Through him the State exerted an un- 
usual degree of legislative influence. Minnesota understands it, 
and hence keeps Senator Nelson in Congress. New England 
understands it. Of the seven Senators of longest service, five 
represent four of the New England States. This helps to explain 
the predominant influence of that part of the country in tariff legis- 
lation. 

“ Ability and length of service, not the area or the population of 
the State he hails from, make a Senator or a Representative influ- 
ential. The people of any transmississippi State can get their full 
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share of influence in national affairs by going after it in the right 


” 


way. 
The Governor is accused by the New York G/oéde of trying to 


rouse sectional bitterness. We read: 


“In recent years many attempts have been made to arouse feel- 
ings of suspicion between the East and the West. In 1896 Bryan 
sought to gain votes in the West by referring to the East as the 
‘enemy’s country.’ There is always in existence a latent stock of 
sectionalism, and doubtless it will persist as long as prejudice and 
ignorance survive. It is the nature of the narrow man, and no 
community is free of such, to distrust those at a distance. 

“The aspiring politician with a demagogic bias thinks to win if 
he can stimulate this distrust into activity and be accepted asa 
champion of local interests against wicked outsiders. But the 
Bryan attempt did not succeed in 1896, nor since. The Civil War, 
the fruit of sectionalism, is not so far distant that its lessons are 
forgotten. Instead of the sectionalist gaining honor there has 
been a disposition to regard him as a common enemy—to assume 
that any person is no friend to the Republic who emphasizes sec- 
tional considerations and leaves out of view that among all the 
citizens of this country there are ten interests that are common to 
one that is antagonistic. 

“In the East there are small-minded creatures who make a habit 
of sneering at the West as a region chiefly populated by crooks 
and trouble-makers, just as in the West their intellectual cousins 
hold forth from grocery boxes concerning the cormorant East. 
But so far the sane of each section have been able to keep its par- 
ticular pests fairly well supprest, and the impression still prevails 
that, except in a geographical sense, there is neither East nor West 
nor South, but one country, united for all time by bonds of confi- 
dence and affection 

“Of the Republican Presidents since the Civil War all except 
one have come from the Mississippi Valley, and the one exception 
was Western by adoption and owed his election to Western sup- 
port. The Speaker of the House is a Western man, and so was 
his predecessor. Of the nine members of the present Cabinet five 
are from the West. ‘The West long ago rose in its might and 
‘claimed for itself a fair share of recognition in the halls of Con- 
gress and in the administration of national affairs.’ ” 


FIRST VOTES ON THE INCOME TAX 


HO the Alabama legislature has ratified the proposed income- 

tax amendment, with the recorded opposition of but two 
members, the State Senate of Georgia has declined to consider 
the amendment with but two members in favor of such action, so 
that the advocates and adversaries of the measure may declare the 
honors even as far as voting goes. Yet the friends of the amend- 
ment find additional encouragement in the fact that the only party 
conventions that have met since the amendment was submitted, 
the Republican State Convention of Nebraska and the Democratic 
State Convention of Pennsylvania, have cordially indorsed it. 


Summarizing the prospects for action on the amendment, the New 
York Glode says: 


“ Barring special sessions, not a third of the States will have an 
opportunity to pass upon the amendment before 1911. But by the 
middle of next winter or the early spring enough of the States rep- 
resenting every section except the Middle and Far West to make 
such predictions of considerable value will in all probability have 
considered the subject. Following Alabama and Georgia the 
regular sessions of the several legislatures will be held in the fol- 
lowing order : 

“November, 1909—Tennessee, Texas. 

“December, 1909—Virginia. 

“January, 1910—Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island. 

“October, 1910—Vermont. 

“January, 1910—Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
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Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 

“April, 1911—Florida. 

“January, 1912—Mississippi. 

“May, 1912—Louisiana.” 


This paper considers the prospects of the amendment promising, 
unless its opponents bestir themselves sufficiently to win their first 
assaults; but newspaper comment throughout the country is so 
divergent as to throw little or no light on the probabilities in the 
various legislatures. 

Altho income taxation has been stigmatized as “Socialistic,” 
the Socialist view of that form of revenue production is thus voiced 
by Robert Hunter in the Chicago Socialist : 


“Why allow a man to steal a million and then insist that he give 
back to the people through an income tax 25 per cent. of his 
stealings ? 

“The income-taxer says: ‘A few millionaires are piling up 
millions and millions in unearned income. We won’t demand the 
return to the community of all unearned millions ; we will only tax 
the possessors of those millions a little higher than we tax the man 
who earns his income.’ 

“It is just as if we said to our millionaires; ‘Here, let the people 
put into your purses all their millions. We don’t object to that, 
but we insist that out of every dollar you pay in taxes to the Gov- 
ernment 25 per cent. of your unearned income.’ 

“It’s a shrewd way of getting around an honest solution of our 
problems. 1 don’t wonder the British upper classes decided nearly 
one hundred years ago to undertake such a taxing scheme. 

“It’s a shrewd way to throw dust in the eyes of the people. 

“If our upper classes were statesmen they would levy an income 
tax on themselves with the least possible delay. 

“They would take the first opportunity to come before the people 
and say : ‘Look how heavily we tax ourselves.’ 

“A great many would be deceived and would say to themselves : 
‘How generous it is for the rich to take on themselves such 
heavy burdens.’ 

“But the greed of our millionaires is too great for them to evolve 
a statesmanship so far-seeing. And the result happily will be that 














THE FIRST VOLUNTEER. 
— Gregg in the New York American. 


the people will sooner learn that it is not 20 or 25 or 30 per cent. 
of unearned incomes that belong to the community, but 100 per 
cent. 

“An income tax dodges theissue. The vital question before the 
people is the abolition of all incomes which are not the product of 
honest, useful, and productive labor.” 


Not even this pronouncement affects the attitude of that 
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consistent opponent of both income taxation and Socialism, the 
New York Suz, which thus waxes sarcastic over the announcement 
that there was no “special demonstration” when the Alabama 
legislature ratified the amendment : 

“Yet surely there should have been some ‘special demonstration. ’ 
We won't go so far as to say that the houses of rich Montgomerians 
should have been sacked, tho that would have been an instructive 
lesson to those enemies of society. It may be too early for that. 

“Wait patiently for the income tax. By that and sister schemes 
for the correction of Dives—and a man with $5,000 a year is Dives 
in Montgomery—success may be amerced and industry be milked, 
without resorting to such an interesting but perhaps too coarse 
illustration as we suggested. 

“Still, there should have been a special demonstration. At 
least one hundred guns should have been fired to celebrate the 
happy beginning of the campaign. Should that campaign be com- 
pleted as prosperously and an income tax imposed, as it will be, 
if the amendment becomes valid, States like Alabama would have 
that secret joy which people are said to have in the misfortunes 
of their friends. Alabama will not pay to any ‘great extent. It 
will not be her funeral. The North and East and the great urban 
communities of the West will be the chief subscribers. 

“A hundred guns? There should have been a thousand. It is 
worth more powder than that to learn how to make your neighbors 
pay your taxes.” 


A SETBACK FOR THREE-CENT FARES 


a * first blush it might seem strange that any city would defeat 
a street-railway franchise providing for three-cent fares, 
or would vote to give “the monopoly hunters” a “strangle hold.” 
Yet that is what the voters of Cleveland did last week, if we are 
to believe Zhe Public (Chicago), the best friend of Cleveland’s 
Mayor, Tom L. Johnson. But some other papers believe the 
voters were thinking more about rebuking Johnson than about the 
three cents. The referendum is one of the Mayor’s pet ideas, and 
this time it has turned against its own parent. The vote may be 
interpreted, says the Philadelphia Puddic Ledger, “not asa sign 
that the people do not wish cheap railway fares, but that they have 
lost faith in the Johnson prescription for securing them.” And 
the New York Evening Post looks upon the veto of the Mayor’s 
scheme by popular referendum not so much as a decision on the 
merits of the question as “an expression of the city’s weariness 
and disgust at the way in which the whole matter had been kept 
in politics, year after year.” 

The question before the voters was the ratification or rejection 
of a fourteen-year franchise granted by the Common Council to 
the Cleveland Traction Company, controlled by Herman Schmidt, 
a protégé of Mayor Johnson. This franchise provided that the 
company should never charge more than a three-cent fare, and 
that if at any time the profits should exceed 6 per cent. the fare 
should be reduced. While the company controlled. but one-third 
of the car lines, it was claimed that in the actual working out of 
the scheme there would be three-cent fares and free transfers on 
lines carrying over 70 per cent. of the passengers, and that the 
other lines would be compelled by competition to grant like privi- 
leges. Against the ratification of this franchise was urged the 
alleged failure of three-cent fares under the Johnson régime, end- 
ing in a receivership for the Municipal Traction Company. 

The Cleveland papers hail the defeat of the Schmidt franchise 
by a majority of 3,763 votes as a declaration for “traction peace,” 
under the plan fathered by Judge Tayler, providing for a twenty- 
five-year blanket franchise with a three-cent fare for six months, 
and whatever fare thereafter that will yield 6 per cent. on the com- 
pany’s capital, with a general transfer system. 

While the Cleveland Leader rejoices in Mayor Johnson’s defeat, 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer is happy in the expectation of 
“an immediate and advantageous settlement” of traction difficul- 
ties, the New York American credits the Mayor with a practical 
triumph. Thus we read: 
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“Tom Johnson won a victory in the Cleveland street-railroad 
fight on Tuesday last, altho he lost at the polls. This sounds 
paradoxical. Nevertheless the special election brought him and 
his people promised relief from the traction magnates. 

“The Cleveland lines are in the hands of a receiver. Federal 
Judge Tayler offers a remedy against the excessive exactions of 
the traction millionaires which is to be adopted. Instead of a 
three-cent fare, for which Johnson has waged many a battle, will 
come seven tickets for twenty-five cents. For every transfer an 
additional cent will be charged. The fare is now five cents with- 
out transfers on some of the lines. Best of all, the net profits of 
the roads must not exceed 6 per cent., which means inevitably the 
three-cent fare. 

“Johnson deserves his victory. He has agitated the three-cent- 
fare idea for years. To defeat him on one occasion the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Ohio was suspended. He has fought the poli- 
ticians, the money powers, and the press of his community with 
unwavering fidelity, and at last his patience, his courage, and his 
persistence have won for his people a substantial part of their just 
demands.” 


But the New York 7Z7mes holds up the domination of “ Three- 
cent Tom” asa terrible warning to New York City transit reform- 
ers, and the Hartford Zymes finds that: 

“The latest traction defeat which Mayor Johnson has suffered 
probably portends his political downfall 

“The Cleveland experiment, proving a wholesale three-cent-fare 
scheme to contain a good deal of humbuggery, has kept the city 
restless for half a dozen years. The agitation has been costly and 
disturbing, but it has opened a great many thousand pairs of eyes.” 


Several other of the more conservative papers, however, express 
a degree of sympathy with Mayor Johnson, and credit him with ° 
accomplishing much in the way of securing cheaper traction ser- 
vice. Thus an editorial inthe New York Evening Post concludes : 
“Whatever may be the effect on Mayor Johnson’s political for- 


tunes, he can at least say with truth that his prolonged contest has 
resulted in giving Cleveland better service at lower rates.” 


OUR IMPERIALISTIC PENNY—The momentous question of 
the propriety of allowing the artist’s initials to appear on the new 
one-cent piece bearing Lincoln’s head, and even the lamentable 
oversight of the mint in neglecting to make the coin adaptable to 
slot-machines have been overshadowed by the discovery of the 
New Orleans Pécayune that the innovation “may be said to mark 
the first visible and outward emblem of the transmogrification of 
the Republic into an empire.” Ex-President Roosevelt is held 
responsible for this iniquity ; and 7/e Picayune thus luridly fore- 
shadows yet worse things : 


“It means that the day is coming when the head of the regnant 
President will be found on the national gold eagle, and this may 
happen when a champion red with the blood of lions and crowned 
with the trophies of a hundred victories over the savage beasts of 
equatorial Africa shall return to find the American people im- 
patient for the coming of a thundering political Jove, who will 
make a great noise and boss the corporations and compel every- 


body to submit to his radical decrees. The Goddess of Liberty, 
which has heretofore adorned our coins and the liberty of which 
she was a fitting emblem, will then have wholly disappeared.” 


Some journalistic friends have hastened to reassure Zhe Pica- 
yune by pointing out that before this time the faces of ex-Presidents 
and other statesmen have appeared on paper currency and stamps 
without causing the downfall of the Republic; while the Spring- 
field Republican sympathetically remarks that “it must be mighty 
hot down in the Crescent City!” and the New York 77ibune sug- 
gests that the Weather Bureau send a cooling breeze in that di- 
rection. 

A practical reason for decorating our coins with the likenesses 
of our great men is given by the Washington S/az: 

“Tf the Lincoln cent is a precedent, the American coinage may 
acquire a historical value which heretofore has been lacking. 
Stamps are stuck on letters and canceled and then destroyed. 
Only a few are preserved, and these are mutilated with the biack- 
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ening of the official marks. Coins have powers of endurance 
which are appreciated by archeologists, and it may be that for the 
sake of the diggers in the ruins of this civilization, who may be 
imagined as seeking for light upon this era centuries upon cen- 
turies hence, the United States should proceed to immortalize the 
features of the men who made andthose who saved, and then again 
those who developed, this nation, by means of the small change 
struck from time to time at the mints.” 


INSURANCE HOSPITALS 


es OW vastly better is this method of spending money than the 

old!” exclaims the Chicago Record-Hera/d, contrasting 
the project of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for curing 
policy-holders suffering from tuberculosis, with the huge sums 
spent a few years ago by other insurance companies in handling 
legislatures, contributing to campaign funds, enriching insiders 
with enormous salaries, indirect gambling in Wall Street, and 
other “wasteful and hurtful” methods. These practises were not 
at that time forbidden by law, but it turns out that the plan to es- 
tablish a tuberculosis sanitarium is illegal. The New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance, while expressing his appreciation of 
“the practical philanthropy behind the application,” finds that the 
strict interpretation of the law regarding the holding of land by 
insurance companies compels him to refuse permission to buy a 
tract in the Catskill Mountains for a hospital. 
Hotchkiss, the superintendent, has left room for hopes in his sug- 


However, Mr. 


gestion that: 

“The enlightened public opinion of the present day, particularly 
in a State whose legislature meets annually, may be relied on 
quickly to find expression in new laws or approved amendments to 
old laws. Hence, if this interpretation of section 20 (2) is not in 
accord with that of public opinion, the legislature of 1910 will 
doubtless grant the power which the legislature of 1849 withheld.” 


Meanwhile the idea of this novel function of insurance companies 
seems to appeal to the reason and imagination of editorial writers. 
“Enlightened selfishness” is a pet phrase employed, approvingly, 
to characterize the hospital plan. The company itself offers a 
financial justification for the movement in its statistics showing 
that “of 88,542 deaths in 1906, 18.3 per cent. were from tubercu- 
losis; of deaths at the age of twenty-four, 5,677 (45.74 per cent.) 
were due to the same cause.” 


Editorial indorsements of the idea are many and enthusiastic. 
The Richmond 77mes-Dispatch appreciates the prospect of a new 
force in aid of general well-being and efficiency. The Chicago 
Record-Herald, already quoted, suggests a comparison with the 
method of medical treatment said to obtain in China and other 
countries where “doctors aré hired by the year to care for families 
and keep them in health if possible.” The Columbus Désfatch 
says: 

“Tt is difficult to see any objection to the scheme. The policy- 
holders would gain through the prolongation of their lives, perhaps 
their cure of the dread malady; and so, too, would the company, 
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through the payment of premiums through a longer term of years. 
The public itself would be the gainer through the presence of 
another agency for fighting tuberculosis—an enemy of the human 
race against which all possible forces should be arrayed. The 
proposed action by the insurance company, besides the good that 
would be done to the individual sufferer, would exert a powerful 
moral influence, demonstrating in the first place the fact that a 
tuberculosis sanitarium is a good business proposition and moving 
the still hesitating forces of government and philanthropy to take 
up the work at once and in earnest.” 


Without detracting from the credit due the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, the Philadelphia North American shows that a fraternal in- 
surance society, the Modern Woodmen of America, put a like plan 
into effect at least six months ago. Commenting upon a_ booklet 
issued by this fraternal organization Zhe North American says: 


“The pamphlet announces that, on January 1, 1909, the Modern 
Woodmen’s Society opened its free sanitarium, located near 
Colorado Springs, Col., ‘for the free treatment and cure of mem- 
bers of the society afflicted with consumption.’ Any beneficial 
member of the society suffering from the disease is privileged to 
enter the sanitarium, ‘subject to approval, under the reasonable 
rules for admission that have been established, and he will be 
cared for and treated free of all charge.’ 

“The statement of the finances of the Woodmen’s campaign 
against tuberculosis shows that each one of the million members 
of the society is taxed ten cents for the maintenance of the sani- 
tarium. At the time of the opening the per capita tax had been 
collected from more than 650,000 of the members. A ranch of 
1,300 acres had been purchased, buildings erected, water works 
established, the water being piped from a reservoir three miles 
away ; tents, tent-houses, and other quarters put up; roads built, 
and a herd of Holstein cows bought. 

“The camp was put under the direction of an experienced 
physician, who had been the director of a private sanitarium for 
tuberculosis for several years.” 


The North American enthusiastically welcomes this new ally 
in the war against the maleficent bacillus, and concludes: 


“We feel that all other subjects sink into insignificance as com- 
pared with the great one of abolishing needless disease and length- 
ening man’s days. Whether as a moral, humane, or economic 
question, it is the most important that is before the world to-day. 
And man’s ‘enlightened selfishness’ will be, we reiterate, the 
greatest force in solving this greatest of problems, of which tuber- 
culosis is but a single phase.” 


But the New York Sz in an editorial anticipating the unfavor- 
able action of the New York State Superintendent of Insurance 
upon the application, thus casts doubt upon the feasibility of the 
idea in its logical extension : 

“To all persons of humane impulses such a project naturally 
appeals. On the other hand, it opens up possibilities of extension 
and development that are quite serious tocontemplate. There are 
many other diseases besides tuberculosis which afflict insured per- 
sons and figure largely in insurance mortality statistics. If a hos- 
pital may be established and maintained out of the funds of a life- 
insurance company for its policy-holders who are suffering from 
tuberculosis, what argument is there against the establishment and 
maintenance of a hospital for pneumonia patients or a typhoid- 
fever hospital ?” 





TOPICS 


Quiet, Madrid. You'll wake the baby.—New York Mail. 


SECRETARY MEYER’s parcels-post plan seems to have been lost in the mails.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

No one has heard King Alfonso say that he is having a perfectly corking 
time.—Chicuygo Tribune. 

J. Ham Lewis predicts war with China. Perhaps he has just had a dispute 
with his laundryman.—Washington Post. 

FortuNATELY the joker in the boot-and-shoe schedule was discovered in time. 
We were only half-sold.—Indianapolis News. 


Because a few Senators appeared at the Capitol without their collars does 
not mean that the Aldrich collar has gone out of fashion. —New York World. 


IN BRIEF 


THE flying-machines haven't been trained to perch yet.—Toledo Blade. 


“‘T am a fixture in Nebraska,” says Mr. Bryan. Very well, colonel, since you 


insist.—Boston Herald. 

To travelers desiring prompt service at table: Make a noise like a Mis 
souri senator. —Boston Traveler. 

Harriman’s health is much improved, and unattached American railroads 
begin to feel nervous.—Washington Post. 

“Tue Spanish cavalier stood in his retreat” is an instance of extensive ob- 
servation comprest into one line of song.—Detroit Journal. 

SomE one should have given advance information to the twelve unfortunate 
hippopotamuses who attacked Colonel Roosevelt.—Chicago Evening Post. 





FOREIGN COMMENT 


SPAIN’S KETTLE OF HOT WATER 


ACHINE guns and cavalry charges have put an end to the 
insurrection in Catalonia, altho in some remote spots dis- 
turbances are still occurring. The general strike which was an- 
nounced at Madrid and Bilbao did not come off, and the normal 
Louis XVI., at the start 
of the French Revolution, tried to make terms with the people. 
Alfonso of Spain, through his Prime Minister Maura, ordered his 


condition of things reigns in Barcelona. 


subjects to be shot down by hundreds, imprisoned, and hanged. 
The Spanish terror of the people was met by a government terror 
much more formidable, and the Government triumphed. 

But the savage measures of the Government have roused the re- 
sentment of the people, especially the Republicans and Liberals. 
The Republican organ Pas (Madrid) is highly indignant at the 
expedients resorted to by the authorities, who have “persecuted 
the press ” at Barcelona by suppressing the two incendiary organs, 
the Poble Catalén and the Progreso. Thus we read in the Pazs 
that Mr. Maura has invaded the rights of the people by his 


methods. To quote: 


“The constitution guarantees to each citizen the enjoyment of 
his political rights, such as liberty to make public demonstrations, 
the right to assemble, the freedom of the press, and freedom of 
thought. These things were granted as long asa real constitu- 
tion existed. But now the Government prohibits popular demon- 
strations and popular meetings, suppresses journals, confiscates 
the editions already published of journals not condemned, enforces 
strict censorship, garbles telegrams, capriciously charges with 
crime those who oppose the war in Africa, or publish news, even 
veracious news, inconvenient for the Government to have known, 
by mentioning the subject of the reservists and their families. 
We denounce as open to serious criticism the inopportune applica- 
tion of the law of public order, and the proclamation of martial 
law. 

“But these things are not as grave as the dictatorship of the 
Governor-General of Catalonia, Mr. Cierva. The tyranny of his 
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conduct is deplorable, but much more so are the brutal violence, 
the treachery, and the boastful arrogance of his procedure.” 

But the Egoca (Madrid) justifies the action of the Government 
in suppressing several papers which garbled the news and made 
out that the position of the Army at Melilla was much more dan- 
gerous than the official dispatches reported. This distortion of 
the news was intended to excite public fury against the King 
and his advisers, we are told. The Zzberal (Madrid) retorts 
that Governor-General Cierva’s dispatches from Barcelona are by 
their very brevity equally misleading and alarming. 
of them: 


Here is one 


“The agents of public safety, by keeping watch over the central 
points of the city and the Benemerita mountain, and patroling the 
suburbs, prevent the formation of groups. Tranquillity has been 
established.” 


On this dispatch the Zzbera/ comments as follows: 


“If tranquillity has been established, why take such and so vig- 
orous precautions ? What most surprizes us is the brevity of the 
telegram which speaks of precautions without saying what they 
are taken against. And what are the groups whose formation is 
so much dreaded? Why are such groups forming ? The immedi- 
ate effects of this absurd regimen of anticonstitutional and arbi- 
trary censorship to which Mr. Cierva submits telegraphic messages 
are that nothing is made known, with the result that the restless 
excitement and alarm of the public are aggravated.” 


The Paris Figaro, referring to Spain’s war in Morocco, thinks 
it impossible for her completely to subdue the Kabyles of the 
Rif district. The Madrid correspondent of the 7emfs declares : 

“Popular sentiment is growing more and more opposed to the 
military operations at Melilla, which the majority of the press 
describe as the conduct of a war of conquest, while the Govern 
ment repeats that Spain is merely acting on the defensive. The 
journals of every shade of opinion in Madrid and the provinces 
elude by every means in their power the Government’s restrictive 
decrees. The campaign of the press and the popular demonstra- 
tions made by the Republicans and advanced Liberals are evidently 




















THE BOY RULER OF PERSIA IN THE ARMS OF HIS TUTOR. 
From a photograph taken several years ago. He is now twelve, 
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PALACE OF THE LITTLE SHAH. 
He also has a country house equally magnificent, 
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directed toward forcing the cabinet to call an early meeting of the 
Cortes, in which the opposition is preparing to make some pretty 
rude attacks.” 

The opposition paper, the /wzfarcial (Madrid), reckons up the 
difficulties of the Army in Spain as follows: 

“The modern quick-firing weapons may clear the level plain of 
enemies in the twinkling of an eye, but it must not be forgotten 
that the inhabitants well know that Allah has fortified their home 
by numerous narrow defiles, which make it very difficult for them 
as valiant men, conscious of their strength and reckless of their 
life, to be made subject to a foreign yoke.” 

Referring to these words, an official organ of the German Gov- 
ernment, the Koelnische Zeitung, remarks: “It is indeed good for 
the Spaniards to bear these remarks in mind and not to indulge in 
a false and fatal optimism.”—7vanslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


THE RUSSIAN REGIMENTS IN PERSIA 


HE little Shah of Persia is “pathetically unhappy,” and 
“would willingly exchange his honors for his mother’s lap,” 
remarks the London 7?mes, and some European observers think 
that his Russian protectors 
would also be eminently 
pleased with this arrangement. 
All agree that the unhappy 
boy can not restore order in 
his unhappy country, and that 
as long as some Power must 
undertake the task, it might 
as well ‘be 


Russia as any 


other; but it is evident from a 
reading of the British papers 
that England is uneasy over 
the presence of the Czar’s 
regiments in a country that 
Russia has so long coveted. 
Objections have even been 
made on the floor of Parlia- 
ment. 
evacuation of Persia would 
rupture the exzfexzfe that Eng- 
Jand has been so long culti- 
vating with the Czar’s govern- 


ment, but to let Russia quietly assimilate Persia would be worse 
yet. What is to be done? 


To demand a Russian 





SARZAR ASSAD, 


Chief of the Bakhtiari. He helped to 


storm Teheran and was a candidate for 
the Peacock throne. 


The Manchester Gwar- 
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ciled to this Russian invasion, and demand as a condition of 
peace the withdrawal of the Russian soldiers. They have them- 
selves made this concession impossible, for until order is firmly 
established in Teheran and Parliament has given proof of its 




















THE RUSSIAN PUSS-IN-BOOTS HAS HIS EYE ON PERSIA. 
—Amsterdammer. 


authority it is essential 
of European interests.” 


that Russia should act as the guardian 


The London 77/es thinks the Russian forces will “have a calm- 
ing effect” on the revolutionaries; and the London Standard be- 
lieves that “if Russia cares to discharge the duty of policeman” 
in Persia, “she makes Great Britain her debtor.” The Hamburger 
Nachrichten would not be surprized if Russia persuaded the 
Nationalists to receive the deposed Shah back to the throne upon 
satisfactory conditions. 


The Paris Temps says of Persia’s future : 


“What shall we say about to-morrow? The Shah who has dis- 
appeared leaves no regrets behind him. He was a mediocre 
scoundrel who lied to every one without even having the excuse of 
being a success. His successor is an infant, under whose name 
heaven only knows who the real power behind the throne will be, 
Whatever government is established, its first duty will be to re 
member the wise remark of Sir Edward Grey: ‘The surest way ot 
preventing foreign intervention is by maintaining order.’ We are 
very pleased to see that this advice is being followed.”— 77vaus- 


lations made for Tut LITERARY DIGEST. 





dian thinks the Russian troops should be sent home. 
It remarks: 
“The duty of England at this moment coincides with 
her advantage. It is to our advantage that Persia 
should be reformed and free. A strong Persia and an 
independent Persia would be a bulwark to India, and 


we are jn honor as in interest bound to assist and not 
to hinder Persia to recover her strength and retain 
her independence. That means, in general, a return 
to that policy of benevolent sympathy and non-inter- 
vention which was the policy of Sir Edward Greya 


year ago, and in particular that we should press for 
the recall of the Russian troops from Persia. It needs 


no argument that Persia can be neither free nor strong 
so long as her capital is threatened and her Northern 
provinces are occupied by a foreign army.” 

The Nationalists, or revolutionaries, are bitterly op- 
posed to the presence of the Russian troops, but as 
their activities are the cause of the intervention, the 
more actively they object, the more necessary the in- 


tervention becomes. As William Maxwell writes in 


the London Daily Mail: 






















































































“The Nationalists and the Bakhtiari are not recon- 
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OUR SAFETY FROM DICTATORSHIP 


ECENT years have shown politica) developments in the 


policy of the Government at Washington which have puzzled 
and confused the minds of many European observers. The per- 
sonal power of the President as commander of the Army and Navy 
and as directing their movements, the expansion of the United 
States in the Pacific, with its appearance of imperialism, have led 


many foreigners to think that some President on horseback may 








ILLUSTRATION FOR THR KAISER’S SPEECH TO THE CZAR. 


“T drink to the continuance of the Russian Empire in the path 
which the exalted wisdom of your majesty has already pointed out 


to it.” —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


prove to be a Napoleon ora realized Boulanger. When General 
Grant reviewed the Grand Army at Washington Europe regarded 
it as adangerous spectacle. Was it to be Napoleon and the Hun- 
dred Days? Those soldiers who had faced death for glory and 
patriotism, why should they not follow their leader for honor and 
This question is treated at some length in the Revue 
Générale (Brussels) by Jules Ingenbleek, who thinks that no 
United States President is likely to aspire to dictatorship. “A 
monarchy is founded upon honor, a republic on virtue.” The 
idea of an imperial dictator is alike foreign to the political ideals 
of the country and to the aspirations of the several chief magis- 
Mr. Ingenbleek puts it in this way: 


power ? 


trates. 


“Can we say that imperialism is on the eve of creating a sort of 
dictatorship for the benefit of the Presidency ? We should not 
like to go so far as that, bearing in mind the many strong barriers 
which in the United States block the way against a despotic gov- 
ernment. The diversity of races is at variance with the idea of 
an extreme chauvinism, the still emphatic autonomy of the several 
States which have constitutions and governments of their own, 
and the proportionately weak authority of the Federal center; 
the very limited duration which both law and political custom 
allot to the Presidential term; the boundless extent of the Ameri- 
can territory on the one hand and the insufficiency of the military 
forces to compel a reaction on the other, all tend to the same end. 
Add to this the innate spirit of absolute liberty and the immemorial 
love of self-government which characterize the Anglo-Saxon race. 
These are, indeed, most powerful guaranties against autocracy.” 


The American style of dictatorship may be illustrated by the 
career of Mr. Roosevelt, this writer says, but such a dictatorship 
is limited in time as well as in other ways. Thus we read: 


“The President of the United States can secure the domination 
of his own policies by vigorously exercising his special preroga- 
tives, on the condition, however, that he does not stay too long in 
the White House, and especially refrains from violating the rights 
or wantonly wounding the susceptibilities of Congress. 

“A feeling of significant weariness had taken possession of the 
Republican party at the close of Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency. 
Some of them were tired of eternal subjection to the will of one 
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and the same )eader, others were filed with a)arm at his growing 


influence.” 


But Mr. Roosevelt himself had no spirit of a dictator in him. 


Preceding Presidents from Washington downward had accepted a 


second term. Mr. Rooseve)t dec)ined it and was content to depute 


another to carry out his ideas. Mr. Igenbleek observes: 


“Roosevelt merely completed the term which McKinley began ; 
altho he occupied the Presideutial chair tor eight years he only 


once passed through the baptism of election, Inspite of this fact, 
as he fe)t the pulse of the people, he did not think it wise to allow 
himself to be nominated a second time. He was contented to im- 


pose upon the convention the candidate of his own choice.” 
If Roosevelt was not destined to be dictator no one will ever 
attempt it, for “it may safely be affirmed that in the exercise of 


Presidential power Roosevelt reached a limit which it would have 


been impossible to overstep.”—7yauslation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


THE UNHEALED WOUNDS OF RUSSIA 


HE condition of Russia has been very little ameliorated by 

the concessions of the Czar and the legislation of the 
Douma, but the Russians are suffering in almost complete silence, 
says one who is an exile for championing their cause. Their 
spirit has been broken by the Czsarian terrorism of the Govern- 
ment, and the knout, the gallows, and the jail have done their 
work. At this very moment a Russian has broken silence to de- 
clare the truth in the strongest and saddest words. Russia socially 
and politically is to-day writhing in the most terrible anguish, 
writes Prince Kropotkin in his recent work, “The Terror in Rus- 
sia,” published in London. Asa political exile, and formerly a 
prisoner in Russia, he thinks it “a public duty” to make “a state- 
ment of present conditions” and utter “a solemn appeal to all 
lovers of liberty and progress.” It is a mistake to suppose that, 
altho fewer cases of official oppression are described in the general 














NEAT WORK OF THE LITTLE FATHER. 
The only way he can keep his balance. 


—Sueddeutscher Postilion (Munich). 


European press, that the Russian people are happier than they 
were before they enjoyed representative government. The Czar’s 
manifesto has proved a deceptive farce. Prince Kropotkin tells us: 

“After it had been solemnly declared that the political life of 


the country was to be reconstructed on new principles, and that, 
to use the very words of the Czar’s manifesto, ‘the population is 
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BLERIOT’S FLIGHT 


to be given the inviolable foundation of civil rights, based on the 
actual inviolability of the person, and freedom of belief, of speech, 
of organization, and meetings’—after that declaration had been 


solemnly promulgated, those who tried to realize these principles 
have been treated as rebels, guilty of high treason. 


“Not only are the representatives of the advanced parties prose- 
cuted for all they said and did during the years 1906-7, but even 
the most moderate party, the Octoberists, who take their standpoint 
on the letter of the October manifesto, are treated by the officials, 
high and low, of Mr, Stolypine’s government as preaching treason- 
able doctrines.” 

The spirit of hatred rages in the Russian villages and cities, 
and oppression and cruelty on the part of employers and govern- 
ment officials are driving the people to despair. Prince Kropotkin, 
who is a learned man and knows the value of words, speaks in the 
following strong language, supporting his assertions by citing 
authentic documents. 
quote as follows: 


From his painful and realistic pages we 


“If the present conditions had to be described in a few words, 
it might be said that, while the agricultural population and the 
workmen in the towns have been raised to a certain conception of 
individual self-respect, and while aspirations toward a more human 
treatment and increased liberty have spread far and wide over the 
country, we find, on the other hand, among the bureaucracy, high 
and low, and among its inferior agents in the villages, a real spirit 
of hatred and cruel revenge against the slightest manifestation of 
love for freedom, the result being that the relations between the 























ENGLAND'S NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


“ God save the channel!”’ 
—Pasquino (Turin). 


WHAT DARIUS GREEN 


IN MID-CHANNEL. 


ACROSS 


ON BRITISH SOIL. 


THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. : 

population and the ruling classes have become extremely strained 
all over Russia. At the same time, large numbers are being 
driven to despair by the arbitrary acts of the lower agents of the 
Government in the villages and in the smail provincial towns.” 


There are thousands of working-people out of employment and 
under suspicion or condemnation as rebels. Their idleness and 
despair aggravate the already sad state of the country. As he 


puts it: 


“It is estimated that there are now at least something like 700,- 
ooo peasants and workingmen in European Russia alone who have 
been thrown out of their regular mode of life during the last two 
years in consequence of repression after strikes and the like, and 
who at the present time are mere outlaws wandering from one city 
to another, compelled to conceal themselves under false names, 
and without any possibility of returning to their native places and 
to their previous occupations. There are nearly three-quarters of 
a million persons whom only a general amnesty would permit to 
return to regular life and regular earnings.” 
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A SOCIALIST PREMIER IN FRANCE 


R. ARISTIDE BRIAND, who has been appointed to suc- 

ceed Mr> Clemenceau as Prime Minister of France, is pro- 
fessedly a Socialist, and is mainly responsible by his writings and 
by his speeches in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate for 
the Separation of Church and State and the spoliation of dioceses 
and religious congregations. His’boast was that he had “driven 
Jesus Christ out of France.” 
Clemenceau was not an 
avowed Socialist, altho he 
was in sympathy with the La- 
bor party, so that Briand has 
the distinction of being the 
first Socialist premier of the 
Third Republic and the only 
one in Europe. Now that he 
has gained power, however, 
many of his fellow Socialists 
repudiate him. Mr. Jaurés, 
editor of the Humanité, for 
example, who at first hailed 
his promotion with delight, 
experienced a chill 
Briand chose a cabinet in sym- 





when 


pathy with the Clemenceau 
policies, and actually put a 
general, instead of an antimil- 
itarist, at the head of the War 
Office. Some of the Paris 
papers hint that Jaurés is dis- 
gruntled because he expected 
this post for himself. Cle- 
menceau once remarked in his 
sweetest manner in the course of a debate with Jaurés: “I hope I 
may not make an unfair use of the advantage I hold over Mr. 
Jaurés by my possession of common sense.” The feelings of 
the Socialist editor may be imagined, therefore, when he sees 
Briand practically continuing the Clemenceau régime. Jaurés 
voices the dissatisfaction with which the Socialists in general 
regard the fersonnel of the new cabinet. This personnel, we 
are told, fully justifies the remark attributed in the press to 
the retiring Premier: “This is not the downfall of a cabinet 
but only of a single minister—myself.” 














SOCIALISM’S HIGH-WATER MARK. 
Aristide Briand, Premier of France. 


The Aurore (Paris), Republican, hopes that the new ministry, 
altho headed by a Socialist, will take steps to gain the confidence 
of “this republican country” and not be carried away “by the 
dreams of certain revolutionaries.” But who will refuse the name 
of “an undoubted republican” to the “author of the Law of Sepa- 
ration,” asks the Zanferne (Paris). “A posthumous dictatorship ” 
is feared by the Rappel (Paris), if Mr. Briand is expected to 
dance to Mr. Clemenceau’s music, while other papers, like the 
Action, welcome such a prospect. The So/ez/ (Paris), a Clerical 
organ, naturally speaks contemptuously of Mr. Briand’s cabinet, 
which will, it declares, be merely 


“an electoral agency to choose candidates for Parliament, 
juggle the elections, and secure supporters in the Chamber and 
Senate. It will not fail of partizans so long as it can secure them 
seats. Provided it knows how to rouse and keep up the hopes of 
the people, and the expectations of the candidates, it may live for 
next year, if it does not drop dead to-morrow.” 


The German papers are generally rejoiced at the fall of Mr. 
Clemenceau, whose foreign policy in Morocco did not altogether 
please them. The Berliner Tageblatt hopes that Mr. Briand will 
be less exacting in dealing with foreign affairs than his predeces- 
The Frankfurter Zeitung thinks that France is a 
warning to other countries and hiats that the Government has 


sor was. 
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fallen out of the frying-pan into the tire by substituting “the 
Socialist Briand” for “the individualist Clemenceau.” 

Mr. Briand has made his Socialism a mere cloak to his ambition, 
and is not sincere, declares the Socialist Vorwaerts (Berlin). To 
quote the words of this organ: 


“The fall of Clemenceau means merely the superseding of an 
individual. The system which promotes social reactionary views 
under the cloak of radicalism still stands its ground. And of this 
system Aristide Briand is the pliant tool. It was this system that 
raised him from an anarchistic advocate of the general strike to a 
place in the ministry.”—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


GERMAN OPINION OF THE FRENCH 
NAVY 


IGH hopes are roused in France by Mr. Briand’s choice of 
Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére as Minister of Marine. The 
decline of the French Navy has been synchronous with the incum- 
bency of civilian heads of the Admiralty, and one of the main 
tasks of Mr. Briand will be the resuscitation of his country’s repu- 
tation as a naval power. According to the European press the 
new Minister of Marine is eminently fit for his office and in the 
London Standard we read of Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére’s ap- 
pointment : 

“This is a reversion to the earlier practise of the Third Repub- 
lic, when the Army and the Navy were usually ruled by ministers 
who were soldiers or sailors; and it may be deemed a tacit con- 
demnation of the political amateurs who have made such disastrous 
experiments with the French defensive services. . . . No better 
man could be chosen to superintend that complete reform and re- 
organization of the French fleet which is the most serious task 
before the Briand Cabinet.” 

German critics are not slow in recognizing the importance of 
this serious task and of pointing out how sorely the French fleet 
needs reorganizing, refitting, and general overhauling. Among 
these critics a very prominent military man, Count von Reventlow, 
has written an article in the 7aegliche Rundschau (Berlin) in 
which he lays the blame on the civilian ministers who preceded 
the newly appointed incumbent. The German writer especially 
stigmatizes Mr. Pelletan, who was Minister of Marine in the 
Combes Cabinet, 1902-5. He proceeds: 


“A long time must elapse before the French fleet can recover its 
former high rank as an instrument of war. This is bound to be 
the case, however competent may be the persons who are appointed 
to preside over the Ministry of Marine. So long as a radical or 
Socialist cabinet is allowed to govern the destinies of France, it 
will be almost impossible to repair the abuses and deficiencies 
which seem to prevail at the very heart of the French Navy.” 


It will be difficult for France even to build ships, so low has the 
condition of her dock-yards and foundries fallen. 
critic’s words further : 


To quote this 


“The question is not only how France can now build new ves- 
sels. Some exceptions of course must be made in expressing a 
verdict of despair over the naval industries of the country. But 
it will be admitted that the art of constructing modern ships is no 
longer of a high standard in France. For the past twenty years 
the results of manufacture throughout the whole domain of ship- 
building have been growing less and less satisfactory.” 


The want of discipline and the disorganization which reign in 
the French Navy make the crisis still more serious, we are told 
in the following words: 


“The sources of military success and power in a country lie in 
the discipline, the order, and the predominance of the military 
element in all the business which concerns the Army and Navy. 
All these qualities, in fact if not in principle, are contradictory to 
a socialistic or democratic régime. How will France succeed in 
accomplishing the task which is set before her? Wedo not know. 
From every point of view the difficulties are enormous.”— 7vaus- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ADULTERATED DRUGS 


HE alarming scale on which drugs are still adulterated, in 
spite of the Pure Food Act, is strikingly brought out in a 
paper by Dr. H. H. Rusby, of the United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry, read recently at the annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. According to his paper, as abstracted in 
The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, August), drugs 
rejected and deported from New York are again shipped to this 
country, consigned to some other port, and admitted. A consid- 
erable number of such rejected drugs have been encountered in 
commerce, and Dr. Rusby assures us that importers, millers, 
manufacturers, and wholesalers are wilfully engaged in this busi- 
ness of handling inferior goods. 
just named : 


He says, to quote the magazine 


“It has been found impossible to stop all of these shipments, 
even in the important port of New York, as competent examiners 
can not be found in sufficient numbers to make the necessary care- 
ful examination of all shipments. These goods are declared for 
other uses than medicine, and find their way into unscrupulous 
hands to be used as adulterants; they having been imported for 
that special purpose. As an illustration, one shipment of five tons 
of ground olive-pits was offered for import which the consignee, 
a dealer in drugs, declared were to be used as a filler for chicken 
food. Within a few months, samples of nine powdered drugs, of 
this firm’s manufacture, were purchased and examined, in five of 
which the ground olive-pits were found. The importation could 
not be refused, as it was correctly declared, but a suspicion that 
the declaration was false led the inspector to investigate with the 
above results. This is but one case detected; hundreds, unques- 
tionably, went through; the stuff was distributed throughout the 
country undetected and numbers of cases of illness doubtless did 
not respond to the remedy given, death possibly ensuing as a re- 
sult of impure medicines given when recovery might have followed 
if proper and pure agents had been given. All the time the 
physician is wondering why drugs of vegetable origin vary so in 
potency in different cases.” 


In drugs offered for import, Dr. Rusby found henbane leaves 
that contained 28 per cent., by weight, of sand. Anise contained 
25 per cent. of sand; cumin fruit 25 per cent. of stems and chaff; 
belladonna leaves from 50 to 80 per cent. of medicinally useless 
stems and fruit. Five spurious shipments of matico were found 
to four genuine within a year, while five shipments of spurious 
coto were offered and rejected, and not a particle of the genuine 
of this rare and valuable drug went into the market. 
further : 


To quote 


“Henbane was found in stramonium and stramonium in hen- 
bane; winter savory was offered as thyme, Japanese aconite was 
offered as aconite, a very different article indeed; the worthless 
strophanthus hispidus continues to arrive as strophanthus and is 
distributed throughout the country to jeopardize and doubtless 
cause loss of life. Thesame is true of spurious jaborandi; an un- 
known rhizome for arnica root; the worthless maracaibo for cin- 
chona bark; nearly all shipments of belladonna root contained 
poke root in amounts ranging from 15 to 42 per cent., some scopola 
root. Benzoin contained chopped bark and sand to the amount of 
40 to 50 per cent. in weight, one lot being entirely spurious. The 
same was found with balsam of Peru. White calendula was found 
heavily coated with mineral matter colored to imitate saffron. 
Lycopodium was heavily adulterated with potato starch. Senna 
leaves full of seeds, sand, pieces of wood, and other impurities. 
Arnica flowers, mostly inula; cannabis indica grown in Africa; 
hyoscyamus muticus as henbane—this is collected in Egypt at a 
cost per ton less than one hundred pounds of henbane. .. . In- 
ferior lavender leaves were dyed a beautiful blue. Spurious 
buchu is very common. Cut dandelion root was found to consist 
of chicory and small stones. Nux vomica consisted largely of 
small, worthless seeds rolled in clay, mixt with the pulp of nux- 
vomica fruit. 

“Of powdered drugs anise contained 25 per cent. of sand; bel- 
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ladonna and poke root, 30 to 50 per cent. of olive-pits; digitalis, 
stramonium; gentian, ground olive-pits; tumeric, wheat starch; 
ipecac, 30 to 50 per cent. of ground olive-pits; euphorbium and 
gamboge, 25 per cent. of corn starch; same with sag; conium, 
asafetida, and santonica, heavily adulterated with exhausted birch 
bark. This is a formidable list and shows the state to which the 
sophistication of our drugs has arrived.” 


Dr. Rusby charges importers, grinders, and manufacturers with 
equal guilt in this matter, and largely blames the ignorance and 
shiftlessness of the ordinary retail druggist, whom he regards as in- 
competent to judge of the genuineness of crude drugs, much less 


that of powdered ones. He purchases his powders, extracts, and 


tinctures as cheaply as possible, and is often merely a shopkeeper 


selling goods of which he knows nothing. We read further: 


“The pharmacopeeia which should be his guide does not always 
show him how to determine accurately the genuine from the adul- 
terated. Ignorance and carelessness seem to prevail among a 
large proportion of dealers and handlers of medicine ; members 
of State boards are more often than not incompetent, being more 
engrossed in politics than in science, while the State inspectors 
are usually incompetent. It is a bad mess, and yet the retail 
druggists are making strenuous efforts to induce physicians to 
prescribe these often more than useless remedies, or substitutes. 
It is suggested that the production of vegetable drugs by agricul- 
tural methods, with the same intelligent understanding and care 
as the scientific farmer grows his grains, would do away with much 
that we now have to submit to. A careful selection of seeds, 
proper cultivation and preserving of the agents grown would in 
time insure better drugs. Then the retail druggist should be 
thoroughly equipped in identification, preparation, and care of his 
remedies, give less time to soda-water, nostrums, either of his own 
or other manufacture, cigars, and sundries. The curriculum for 
study should include four years and carry as a prerequisite a bet- 
ter educational equipment than now, and the same should include 
all who handle drugs, the inspector, importer, dealer, manufac- 
turer. A long-suffering humanity demands these reforms, and is 
entitled to them.” 


WHERE TO BUILD—The Scriptural illustration about building 
one’s house on a rock is as apt to-day as it was two thousand years 
ago, says Zhe American Carpenter and Builder (Chicago, july). 
And yet, the writer tells us, one of the very things that modern 


builders bid us avoid in selecting asiteisrock. Hegoesontosay: 


“That is principally because of the great cost of excavating a 
cellar in rocky soil. Another objection to rocky soil is that water 
will not soak through rock, and so runs down it. Some of this 
water would be almost certain to seep through the cellar walls, 
thus making the cellar damp, or it might undermine the founda- 
tions. Againrockoftencontainssprings. Ifaspring were opened 
during blasting it would mean either that the water would have to 
flow through the cellar or be deflected—a costly operation. A 
house built upon a rock also vibrates during thunder-storms. 

“Clay is perhaps more to be avoided than rock. Clay collects 
water and spreads under pressure. It expands in wet or frosty 
weather and contracts in summer. Frozen clay clings to brick or 
stone and often causes dislocation of cellar walls and piers. Also 
it is impervious to water. Thus an underground layer of clay will 
prevent the proper drainage of rain-water and leave the soil foul 
and sodden. Finally, it is extremely costly to excavate. 

“Undesirable for building purposes also are made land, sand, 
and silt. Made land is not always stable. 

“Gravel is the ideal soil for building purposes. It is porous and 
drains perfectly. At the same time it is sufficiently stable to sup- 
port foundations. A gravelly elevation is the ideal building site. 
Depressions or levels between rocks are likely to retain water, 
even tho the depression is slight and the elevations distant. The 
ground water thus retained stands at a level. Small gravelly ele- 
vations form islands, as it were, in a subterranean lake, and upon 
them houses may be built with perfect safety. The cellar floor 
will be above the ground-water level and no rain-water will drain 
into the cellar.” 














HOW ELECTRIC TRAINS START 
SMOOTHLY 


ASSENGERS need no assurance that it is desirable to start 
trains smoothly—they have been jerked about too often by 
ignorant or careless motormen. But electric railway companies 
are actuated not so much by care for their passengers’ comfort as 
by desire to save themselves money ; 
and they have found that jerky start- 
ing, especially where cars are run in 
trains, means waste of power and 
deterioration of apparatus due to 
heavy rushes of current, so that steps 
must be taken to insure economy and 
smoothness. Says Albert Walton, 





Electricity (Chicago, August) : 


“it is no longer a question of 
starting a single car from the motors 
mounted on that car. Trains of six 
or seven or more Cars are runasa 
unit in each train and no one car has 
power enough to start the whole train 
quickly enough to meet the require- 
ments of modern rapid transit. So 
in atrain of seven cars it is neces- 
sary to have at least four of the cars 
equipped with motors. Not only 
would it be expensive to have a 
motorman on each of these cars, but even should this be done, 
the troubles of the single car would be multiplied by four. They 
would not start together and one set of motors would for an instant 
be trying todo the work of four and then, perhaps, all would get in 
at once and the train would give a lurch that would take the strap- 
hangers off their feet like a row of dominoes. Power would be 
wasted and machinery injured.” 














THE MASTER CONTROLLER. 


That all the cars of a train may start at the same time and as 
rapidly as possible without discomfort or damage, the whole 
operation, we are told, is made automatic. The motorman in his 
cab in the front car moves a handle on a cylinder and instantly, 
in all the cars, switches, worked by air pressure, are connected so 
that all the motors start together. Without further action by the 
motorman these switches are then closed step by step so that the 
cars gain more and more speed until they have 
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this comprest air the switches which handle the main current from 
the third rail or trolley wire to the motors are opened and closed 
in regular order. They are so interlocked that it is impossible to 
throw the wrong one first or to throw them in anything but the 
right order and at the right time to give the predetermined speed. 

“Furthermore, in the latest systems, if the motorman should 
take his hand off the little handle in the cab the train would be 
brought to a stop, for it is necessary to actually hold it in place to 
keep the current on, a spring tending to throw it back to the stop- 
ping position at all times. This arrangement is provided so that 
if a motorman should faint or fall asleep, due to overstrain, the 
cars would stop of themselves and no damage result. If anything 
should happen to the air-brake system so the pressure should be- 
come reduced, this, too, would stop the train, for the switches are 
also held in place against springs which will open them if the air 
pressure is removed. In fact, when the motorman wishes to stop 
his train, all he does is to move the lever back to the stopping- 
position which cuts off the air pressure and allows these springs 
to open the switches and cut the current off the motors.” 


This system,-we are told, has been used on electric elevated 
roads for years and is now employed on electrified steam roads. 
It is especially useful when two electric locomotives are used to- 
gether. Says the writer: 


“If one locomotive is not heavy enough to do the work another 
is added in front of it, the motorman gets into the front cab and 
the two machines then act as one with twice the power yet still 
under the hand of the one man. If two are not powerful enough 
more can be added as desired and yet one engineer runs the group 
with the same motions and the same ease as he would with one 
single machine.” 


LONDON'S CLOSE CALL—The world’s greatest city had a 
narrow escape about a year ago, as we are now informed for the 
first time through the annual report of the health service of the 
port of London. In August, 1908, there were discovered, says La 
Nature (Paris, July 17), beneath the western India Docks, several 
dead rats, which proved, on bacteriological examination, to be in- 
fected with bubonic plague. We read: 

“Orders were given to explore carefully all warehouses and cel- 
lars on the North Quay. ‘There were found 208 corpses of infected 
rats and 67 living ones suffering from the disease. This beginning 
of an epidemic was probably caused by a rat from a vessel hailing 
from a port in India. The report of the medical investigators de- 
cided the municipal authorities to buy apparatus for fumigating 





attained about half their best rate. 
further : 


To quote 


“Then, if it is desired to increase this speed, 
the motorman is called upon to make a second 
motion and throw the handle to the second 
notch. Smoothly all the cars throw on their 
additional power in gradual increments till full 
speed is reached. The rate at which the speed 
increases is beyond the power of the motorman 
to control. It is fixtat the shops so that all he 
has to do is to start the mechanism working and 
let the comprest air and the magnets take care 
of the rest. 

“For example, the valves can be set so a six- 
car train will come from rest to half speed in 
ten seconds, and it will do this every time, 
regardless of the man in the cab. Ail the mo- 
tors do their proportional share of the work 






































































and the valves are so arranged that the air is 
not permitted to close a switch to give more 
power to the motors, till the train has increased 
its speed enough so the throwing in of additional power will not 
Cause a jump in speed. 

“In these automatic systems the motorman does not work at all 
with the current that runs the motors. He simply turns on and 
off a current that comes from a small storage battery on the train. 
This current operates small magnets which open valves admitting 
comprest air from the air-brake pipes into small cylinders. By 
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By courtesy of ** Popular Electricity,’’ Chicago. 


THESE ELECTRIC SWITCHES CLOSE AUTOMATICALLY, STEP BY STEP. 


ships and killing the rats. The annual report adds that during 
1908 the number of rats killed in and about the port was 14,455. 
On board voyaging ships 19,951 more were killed, and on ships 
anchored in the port or in the Thames, 27,115. This makes a 
total of 61,521; but it is an insignificant fraction of London’s rat 
population, estimated at several millions."—7vanslation made 
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electrician is always on duty until late at night when there is a 
social entertainment in progress, and often it is necessary or at 





BB White House electric plant, which was much enlarged in 

the course of the improvements made during the Roosevelt 
Administration, is now, we are told by a writer in Popular 
Electricity (Chicago, August), in many respects the most elab- 
orate to be found in any residence in America. Electricity is the 
only illuminant employed, and there are in the Presidential man- 
sion and the office-building adjoining, a total of 1,800 incandescent 
lamps as well as are lights, particularly for lighting the grounds 
and drives and the exterior of the mansion so that no person may 
approach at night without being seen by the officers on guard. 
Says the writer: 


“ A considerable portion of the electric lights at the White House 
are in use during every hour of dusk or darkness, week-days and 
Sundays, from one end of the year to the other, so that it can be 
appreciated that merely the maintenance of this lighting-system, 
the renewing of lamps, etc., is a considerable chore. ..... 

“Electricity is [also] employed to operate an automatic elev a 
and dumb-waiters; supplies the energy for a vacuum cleaner for 
carpets, curtains, etc. ; drives upward of two hundred house fans 
and a number of exhaust fans for 
ventilating purposes; provides a 


least desirable that all the wiring and paraphernalia for a special 
electrical display shall be removed ere the mansion is opened to 
the public in the morning. The great ornamental chandeliers 
which are among the most conspicuous features of the state parlors 
at the White House—the East, Green, Blue, and Red rooms, re- 
quire much attention. Some of these chandeliers contain hun- 
dreds of electric lamps, nestling among thousands of prisms. 
There are stately electric standards in several of the rooms and 
simple but impressive electric lanterns in the vestibule and under 
the porte cochére, just outside the north entrance to the mansion, 
which is the private entrance for the White House family and 
their guests.” 


WHY ARE WE SO LEAN? 


HE cartoonists habitually represent “Uncle Sam 
lean person, 


“as a tall, 
whereas “John Bull” is stout and hearty. 
That this distinction has a basis in fact, and that there are more 
lean Americans than fat ones, is the opinion of an editorial writer 
in Good Health (Battle Creek, August). 


Leanness, he says, is 





private telephone system with sta- 
tions in all parts of the mansion 
and grounds; and, finally, does 
much of the cooking in the kitchen 
and the ironing in the laundry. 
“The power plant which supplies 
the electricity for the White House 
is not located in the mansion but 
in the sub-basement of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Build- 
ing directly across the street. The 
machinery was thus placed because 
it was not desirable to have the 
dirt and noise incident to a power 
plant at the White House and also 
from considerations of the danger 
from fire. The power plant hasa 
200 horse-power engine and two 














Curtis turbines of 75 and 150 kilo- 
watts capacity, respectively. The 
White House receives a 220-volt 
direct current for power and a 110- 
volt direct current for lighting. There is a lighting circuit at the 
White House stables, located nearly a square from the mansion, 
and facilities have lately been installed for the charging of Mrs. 
Taft’s new electric automobile. 

“As the White House is absolutely dependent upon electricity 
as an illuminant (the mansion not being supplied with gas), it is 
of supreme importance that dependable current be available every 
minute of the twenty-four hours. The equipment in the dynamo- 
room presents three sources of electrical energy, any one of which 
is all-sufficient for White House needs and in the unheard-of event 
that all three installations should be simultaneously out of com- 
mission or unable to carry the load from any cause the White 
House may be immediately thrown on to an emergency street ser- 
vice supplied by the leading commercial company at the National 
Capital.” 


The President’s house, we are told, has an electrician who de- 
votes himself exclusively to its service, and he is constantly kept 
busy. He does not need to concern himself with matters at the 
power plant, where six electricians are on duty two at a time; but 
the mere maintenance of the White House equipment is a heavy 
responsibility. All repairs of any magnitude must be made in 
summer, when the President’s family are not occupying the house. 


lo quote again: 


“One of the chief duties of the White House electrician is found 
in the arrangement of the special lighting effects for social func- 
tions at the Presidential home. Sometimes very elaborate table 
designs involving the use of numbers of miniature lights are re- 
quired for the state dinners or banquets at the mansion, The 
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THE WHITE HOUSE AT NIGHT. 


so much less incapacitating than obesity in its immediate effects, 
that it has received far less attention. he thinks, 


tunate, for a decided deficiency in weight is of far greater moment 


This, is unfor- 


than a slight excess. He goes on: 


“A slight or even a considerable excess of fat generally means 
nothing more than that the individual has been accustomed to eat- 
ing too much and exercising too little, whereas an inquiry into the 
habits of the man who is too lean generally shows that he is eating 
as much as he ought to eat and that he is not taking more exercise 
than is necessary for health. In fact, in by far the majority of 
cases, it will be found that the lean man is exercising too little and 
that he is eating even more than the amount required to maintain 
an individual of his height at normal weight. 

“This observation brings at once to light the fact that the im- 
port of leanness is a matter 
overfatness. Chronic 


of much more serious import than 
emaciation is, in fact, in by far the great 
majority of cases, a positive indication of disease, and one that 
should receive prompt and thoroughgoing attention. The lean 
man or woman who says, ‘I can not gain an ounce of flesh, no 
matter how much I eat,’ has good reason to feel concerned about 
his condition. There is evidently a serious defect in his nutritive 
Sedoennes, ; 

“Modern investigations have thrown great light upon this ques- 
tion. One of the most important facts established by modern in- 
quiry is the relation of intestinal bacteria to this common tho gen- 
erally ignored condition of defective nutrition. Combe and others 
have called attention to the general presence of emaciation in con- 
nection with intestinal autointoxication. They have shown that 
the development of putrefactive processes in the intestine and 
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particularly in the colon, which Metchnikoff and his school have so 
thoroughly studied and to which they attribute premature old age, 
arteriosclerosis, and a long list of ills through the poisons which 
are engendered, produce derangements in the activity of the liver 
and :,. the general metabolic processes whereby tissue-building is 
interfered with and emaciation is the natural result.” 


Meat, the writer goes on to say, is by-no means the proper diet 
for a thin person, as is popularly supposed. Beefsteak and lean 
meat in general are quite incapable of increasing fat, and, in fact, 
a meat diet is the worst thing possible for a lean person, since 
flesh foods encourage the intestinal putrefactions to which lean- 
ness is very commonly due. To quote further: 


“Meat contains the bacteria which produce putrefaction and at 
the same time furnishes the best possible material for promoting 
the growth of these parasitic organisms. . . . On the other hand, 
a fruit and farinaceous dietary, especially a dietary consisting 
chiefly of fruits, nuts, and cereals, with care to include at each 
meal a certain amount of uncooked foodstuff such as tomatoes, 
apples, or other fresh fruit, simple salads prepared with lemon- 
juice—not vinegar, which as everybody knows promotes leanness 
—and care to masticate the food thoroughly, are in the highest de- 
gree calculated to secure a gain of flesh. 

“Starch is ene of the most easily digestible of all foodstuffs. 
It is quickly absorbed and easily converted into fat. The saccha- 
rin juices of fruits are also fattening. Theseare directly absorbed, 
requiring no digestive action. The easily digestible fats of nuts 
are also highly fattening. They are more easily digestible than 
animal fats and may be taken in larger quantity, being less likely 
to disturb digestion and promote intestinal autointoxication, two 
faults which are highly characteristic of animal fats. 

“Thus a non-flesh regimen may be looked upon as almost a sine 
gua non for the putting on of flesh . . . [and] the diet should be 
made to consist as largely as possible of laxative foodstuffs. For- 
tunately those foodstuffs which are most highly laxative are also 
fattening. Most prominent in the list are to be found vegetable 
fats, natural sugars and acids, especially such as are found in figs, 
prunes, oranges, and other fresh fruits. If necessary, other 


natural means should be employed to secure intestinal activity.” 


NEW WAYS OF SLAUGHTERING ANIMALS—Among cer- 


tain wholesale dealers in meat there has been an effort of late to 


revise and improve methods in use in slaughter-houses, the desire 
being to adopt more humane processes of killing animals for food. 
Says a writer in Zhe /nventive Age (Washington, July 1): 


“The most up-to-date system employed in any country is prob- 
ably that common in parts of France, where they electrocute oxen, 
sheep, etc. Experiments have shown that animals can be electro- 
cuted easily and without pain. A professor of Nantes discovered 
this method during the course of researches made with a view of 
causing electric sleep. The apparatus necessary is simple and in- 
expensive, and the electric current need not be stronger than that 
employed for lighting purposes of low voltage. The animal, when 
subjected to this current, lapses into perfect insensibility, the 
functions of circulation, respiration, etc., being stopt. If the cur- 
rent is turned off before two minutes have elapsed, life is restored 
again, and the animal seems as well as ever; but if the current is 
continued fora longer period, it dies from asphyxia. In Germany, 
according to our consuls there, a kind of ejector pistol is fre- 
quently employed. The barrel contains a special kind of conical- 
shaped bolt, through the core of which a hole is drilled, termina- 
ting in two small openings at the sides of the pointed ends. The 
cartridge is inserted in the breech, which is closed by lateral 
pressure. The device is placed against the animal’s forehead, 
and, the triggger being pulled, the bolt pierces the skull. Not 
only the mechanical action of the bolt but the irruption of gas and 
the great pressure it exerts on the brain produce immediate in- 
sensibility. Cartridges are used in some instances, but the bolt is 
considered better, as this apparatus prevents the uncontrolled 
flight of the projectile and makes it impossible for bystanders to 
be injured. Afterthe cattle have fallen, a wire is inserted through 
the hole in the skull to the depth of two feet, to sever the nerve 
connection.” 
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A MISDIRECTED MUCK-RAKE 


NE probably can not be a muck-raker and an engineer at one 
and the same time. Hence the would-be exposer of graft 
should be careful when he touches on engineering matters. In 
The Municipal Journal and Engineer (New York, July 7) fault 
is found with a characteristic arraignment of New York’s admin- 
istration contributed to a July magazine by a writer who, the critic 
admits, has probably done much good by informing the public 
concerning graft and official laxness in many quarters. Says 7he 
Municipal Journal : 


“Like most of the professional writers on this subject, he lacks 
knowledge and discrimination, and denounces certain expenditures 
as extravagant and useless because he is not sufficiently informed 
to understand their use. In thearticle referred to, the author lays 
great stress on two extravagances, both connected with the city’s 
water-supply. He thinks it necessary only to mention the fact 
that the city meters the water supplied to the municipal buildings, 
to prove that there is either graft or gross extravagance in the pur- 
chase of meters. It is so absurd that a city should pay out money 
for measuring the water which it gives itself! It is equally absurd 
for a merchant to pay a large sum fora cash register to tell him 
how much money he takes in, when he counts it in the cash drawer 
at the end of every day in any event. Readers of this paper are 
too familiar with the excellent reasons for measuring the water 
used for all purposes, municipal as well as commercial, to be mis- 
led by such statements. But the crowning infamy of New York’s 
recent administration is the building of the new water-supply 
system. Millions are to be spent for an entirely new supply, when 
water runs to waste over the Croton dam! His information on 
this subject is apparently confined to a photograph showing such 
waste. He does not know that this has occurred but twice in four 
years, and that the total amount so wasted would not add 5 per 
cent. to the supply if stored; and that this storage would require 
the expenditure of some millions of dollars, and would not post- 
pone for more than two years the necessity for the new supply. 
Such absolute ignorance and misrepresentation on these points 
discredit all which the writer has to say ; and lead to two unfortu- 
nate results: Readers equally uninformed are persuaded that en- 
gineers of high standing conspire to rob the public by making false 
reports, and that all officials are corrupt; and the officials become 
reckless and careless of public opinion when they find their best 
and wisest acts so misrepresented. There is altogether too much 
graft and extravagance among the officials in many municipalities ; 
but there is equal extravagance in the writings of the muck-rake 
authors, and graft is little more dishonorable than the pay they 
receive for their half-slanders.” 


POISON-LABELS IN RUSSIA—That an overstringent regula- 
tion may defeat itself is shown by the fact that since the Russian 
Government enacted a law requiring a poison-label to be attached 
to all containers of vodka (a strong alcoholic beverage), numerous 
cases of accidental poisoning have been reported from various 
parts of the empire. Says Zhe New England Druggist : 


“There is a large population of illiterates in Russia, and with 
them the poison-label appearing on vodka-bottles has come to 
stand for vodka. As aresult many bottles of really poisonous 
mixtures are being drunk by these people under the impression 
that any bottle bearing the poison-label contains vodka. This 
emphasizes the danger of making the poison-label too common, 
for while we have few illiterate adults, we have many children, 
and to them the poison-label now means a sign of real danger. 
The attempt to impose the poison-label upon drugs, medicines, 
and household remedies, which have been freely and harmlessly 
taken for years, can not be too severely condemned. When the 
poison-label appears too often, and on nearly everything, children 
as well as adults will become careless of poison-labels, because 
the word poison and the skull and cross-bones will lose their 
terror, and bottles and boxes of really poisonous drugs will be 
carelessly left with bottles of harmless remedies, because all are 
labeled alike. The dangers to the public, and to children particu- 
larly, of this confusion can not be overestimated.” 
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TO TEACH CHILDREN THRIFT 


MERICANS are regarded by other civilized peoples as a 
nation of spendthrifts. That this accusation is true, in the 
main, is the belief of Dr William Ervin Ashcroft, late president 
of Ohio Normal College, who contributes to The Sunday School 
Times (Philadelphia, July 24) an article on “The Child’s Sense of 
the Value of Money.” By questioning nearly thirteen hundred 
school-children Dr. Ashcroft has obtained data which, while they 
are on the whole encouraging, seem to him to show very clearly 
the need of training young children in thrift, and to indicate that 
such training would be quickly effective. Says Dr. Ashcroft: 


“The public lands of the United States are nearly all occupied, 
and the frontier has practically disappeared. The economist sees 
in the future altogether a story of more complete development of 
the territory won for the cause of civilization. The sociologist 
notes all this, but, mindful of the experiences of the older nations 
of Christendom, he sees that, as the country grows older, the ma- 
terial condition of the ‘masses of the American people is, under 
prevailing tendencies, apt to become less and less favorable. If 
this view is‘correct, the question raised deserves the profoundest 
consideration of the church andschool. I have conceived that the 
best method of meeting the problem is so to stimulate children 
that natural tendencies to economy and thrift shall be cultivated. 

“By the investigation, I sought to test the correctness of the 
statement of an Eastern educator that children in general are not 
stimulated to the thoughtful uses of money—that they almost in- 
variably spend it for candy and toys. To this end I submitted 
questions, with the permission of the school authorities, to the 
children of one of the schools of St. Paul, Minn., whereby it was 
sought to determine the child’s tendencies to save or spend money 
acquired in three different ways: (1) By gift, suggesting partial 
restraint as to spending; (2) by earning, the most difficult means 
of acquiring ; and (3) by finding, involving least difficulty. The 
questions, answered in writing as in an ordinary examination, were 
as follows: : 

“1, If you are given money, about how much each week ? 

“>, If you earn money, about how much each week ? 

“3. What do you do with your money ? 

“4. If you ever found money, what did you do with it ? 

“s. If you had a dollar to spend as you like, what would you 
buy? 

“In order to test and compare the effects of any sociological 
conditions that might appear in different localities, the same ques- 
tions were submitted at about the same time to the children of one 
of the schools at Knoxville, Tenn. Answers were made by all of 
the children, both boys and girls, in both schools, from the third 
to the eighth grade inclusive. The total number of children re- 
porting was 1,283. 

“In considering answers to questions concerning money that 
had been earned or found by children or given to them, ‘useful ’ 
or ‘not useful” disposition of it was determined on the basis of 
whether it was spent for candies or toys, or put to more worthy 
uses. If spent for the former, the disposition was classed as ‘not 
useful.’ While this basis is the only one that could be taken, it is 
not regarded as entirely safe, excepting for the study of tendencies ; 
for carefully selected toys are not only permissible, but essential. 
If the disposition exprest was for practical articles, or to ‘save it,’ 
or ‘put it in the bank,’ or ‘spend it for useful things,’ it was classed 
as ‘useful.’ If the interest of the child was divided, as in the case 
of the Jad who ‘found a dime and spent a nickel for candy and a 
nickel for meat,’ the tendency was regarded as practical, and was 
likewise classed as ‘useful.’ 

“It was found that, of the 1,283 children reporting, 62 per cent. 
earned money or received an allowance, or both, in amounts ranging 
from 5 cents to $2 per week. Of those who thus received money, 
57 per cent. made useful disposition of it; and of the 256 children 
who found money, 28 per cent. put it to useful purposes. 

“A noteworthy characteristic of the answers to the question rel- 
ative to finding money was that 64 per cent. of those who had done 
so said that they had made an attempt to restore it to the loser, 
and that 82 per cent. of those who had not found money stated that 
if they should do so, they would ‘try to find the owner,’ or ‘put it 
in the paper,’ if a large amount, or give it to the principal or 
teacher to be restored to the owner. These statements may be 
taken as indicating the honesty of children in general, and as fur- 
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nishing a point for the explanation of the materialists who look 
upon the child as a little savage, and upon boyhood and girlhood 
as a period of low moral tendencies, 

“Of the 967 children who gave specific answer asto what they 
would buy with a dollar if allowed to spend it as they please, 62 
per cent. would invest it in useful things, such as clothiag and 
books; 30 per cent. would buy articles not useful; 3 per cent. 
would use it for benevolent purposes, and 5 per cent. would buy 
presents for their friends.” 


Studying the Knoxville and St. Paul schools separately, Dr. 
Ashcroft found an average difference of about 25 per cent. in favor 
of the St. Paul school, which result he explains by the fact that, 
in this school], a plan for provident savings was practised, and that 
a considerable sum was deposited by the children; while at Knox- 
ville there was no organized plan for encouraging the children 
to save money. To test this hypothesis further, as well as to 
dispose of a suggestion that the difference might be due to a 
specific Southern tendency toward spending, two other schools in 
St. Paul were subjected to a like investigation. Says Dr. Ashcroft: 


“These schools had similar environment, excepting that the one 
had a provident-savings-bank and the other had not. The test 
was made in order to determine the advisability of extending the 
provident-savings feature to all the children of the city; and it 
showed that of the children in one of these schools, 69 per cent. 
made useful disposition of the money earned or given to them, 
while in the other the useful disposition was 89 per cent. Under 
the classification ‘money found,’ the uscful disposition was 57 per 
cent. in the one and 71 per cent. in the other; while under that of 
‘spending a dollar as they please,’ the useful Cisposition was 78 
per cent. in the one, and 80 per cent. in the other. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the school showing the greater practical ten- 
dency was the one having the savings-bank feature. 

“Both studies disclose that children obtaining money most easily 
spend it with much prodigality, while those who earn money 
whether by employment or doing service for parents on pay are 
most frugal. It shows also that, in every case, children are in- 


clined ‘to put dollars to better use than smaller amounts.” 


Dr. Ashcroft concludes that children, while still so young as to 
be impressionable, should be stimulated to save systematically, 
and to spend thoughtfully. Probably his readers will all agree 
with him, even those who think that observation of what children 
actually do with money would have been more satisfactory than 
statements by the children themselves, of what they wou/d do 
under certain hypothetical circumstances. The desire to please is 
strongly present in the minds of school-children undergoing a gues- 
tionnaire, and possibly Dr. Ashcroft’s results are even more 
favorable than they ought to be. This, however, only makes his 
argument stronger. 


ALCOHOL AND TUBERCULOSIS—It is already well known 
that alcoholism creates a state of receptivity particularly favorable 
to the development of tuberculosis, says a writer in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, June 12). Mr. Jacques Bertillon has presented 
these relations somewhat strikingly in a set of maps embodying 
the latest French statistics. Says the writer cited above: 


“On the map of France it may be seen that the northern depart- 
ments drink, per inhabitant, more brandy than the central and 
southern departments. The line of separation is represented ex- 
actly by the limit of culture of the vine. In the wine-drinking 
countries, the consumption of brandy is comparatively small; it 
is considerable in the cider and beer regions. The dwellers in the 
east of France drink some brandy and much absinthe. The second 
map presented by Mr. Bertillon shows that the frequency of 
tuberculosis is much greater, with some exceptions, in the regions 
where most alcohol is consumed. The phthisis map may be 
superposed on the alcoholism map. On the other hand, phthisis 
is more frequent among saloon-keepers than with other merchants 
(579 deaths annually, in 100,000 persons, as compared with 245). 
It is probably alcohol also that makes phthisis twice as frequent, 
in Paris, among men than among women.”—Zvranslation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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i THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


DR. HOLMES’S RELIGION 


T is questionable if any poet stands banned to-day because of 
his religious beliefs; nor, says a writer in Zhe Methodist 
Review (New York, July-August), would many men “ wish to raise 
the question of the personal salvation of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 
Yet a generation ago “he was stormed at for a heretic,” and his 
views were thought “dangerous and infidelistic.” “To-day some 
of his views find very general acceptance among persons who are 
counted orthodox, while the so-called ‘liberals’ have gone so far 
beyond Holmes that he might almost be called a conservative by 
comparison,” says this writer, the Rev. F.S. Townsend. Holmes’s 
father was a clergyman who believed in the old-fashioned Calvin- 
ism, “and taught it with all its horrors.” The religious conditions 
of New England into which the son was born are given in these 


words : 


“The Unitarian movement was in its infancy. Methodism had 
made only a feeble beginning. In Massachusetts the Congrega- 
tionalist churches were established by law and most of them taught 
the old theology. There is no question that the revolt against the 
old creeds was carried much too far, but Holmes, Parker, and 
Emerson were a natural, almost an inevitable, result of the old 
New-England theology. Calvinism naturally bred both Unitarian 
and Universalist views. Much credit belongs to Methodism for 
saving New England from an utter surrender to these. Now that 
the ‘decrees’ of ultra-Calvinism are almost as dead as Calvin and 
Augustine themselves, in days when the revision and neglect of 
creeds have almost made of the heretics and liberals of another 
generation the conservatives and orthodox of the present, it is 
hard for those unfamiliar with the ancient terrors to see why a 
man should have been reviled because he asked of the Creator the 
simple justice expected of aman. Yet much of the abuse directed 
against Holmes came on account of such a demand. He quoted 
with marked approval the famous retort of the sturdy old,Metho- 
dist sailor-preacher, ‘Father’ Taylor, to his Calvinistic opponent, 
‘Your God is my devil.’ . . . While he stood by the important 
things in Puritan morals, and even some of the minor things, he 
vigorously assailed much of itstheology, First, he utterly refused 
to accept the old Calvinistic doctrines of election, reprobation, 
infant damnation, and all such horrors. As practically everybody 
now agrees with him, this point need not be discust. But he went 
farther. His scientific training and inclinations, combined with 
his literary studies, led him to join himself to those who found 
science incompatible with the old views of the Bible, and hence 
abandoned, or greatly modified, the theory of inspiration. Some 
of the attempts to reconcile undoubted facts with the supposed 
teachings of Scripture seem as amusing to us now as they did to 
Holmes years ago. 6... 

“As so often happens, he became an unbeliever, or at least, a 
doubter, upon points of faith which, when properly understood, 
have no conflict with the facts of science or with man’s highest 
reason. Insomecases we can see that his trouble was rather with 
the arguments by which doctrines had been supported than with 
the doctrines themselves. He refused io admit that <a infallible 
judgment had settled all disputes. He would have no Pope, either 
Catholic or Protestant, but he never sneered at honest faith and 
sincere conviction. He said he would not attack ‘intellectual 
non-combatants.’ He never mocked at any man for believing 
more than he did himself. The reverence in him forbade. But 
he had a sneer for a hypocrite, or for a man wha was afraid to use 
his own brains and do his own thinking.” 

Dr. Holmes went regularly to services at the King’s Chapel of 


Boston, explaining this habit by saying: “There is a little plant 
called Reverence in the corner of my soul’s garden, which I love 


to have watered about once a week.” The poetry of Holmes, ob- 


_serves Mr. Townsend, “may be considered to some extent an ex- 


pression of his religious faith and feelings.” One of his ambitions 
was to write some hymns which would be acceptable for use in the 


church. Upon this point we read: 
“He succeeded in doing this for Unitarian and for orthodox 
churches as well. There are three of his writings in the present 
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Methodist Hymnal. The hymns beginning, ‘Lord of all being, 
throned afar,’ and 


O Love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear 


bid fair to take a permanent place in the hymnology of the church 
universal. Of other poems we may note ‘The Living Temple,’ 
with its closing prayer, ‘The Chambered Nautilus’ with its lofty 
aspirations. and ‘Tartarus,’ a poem of his old age, which ends, 
Look up from earth and read above, 
On heaven's blue tablet, God is Love.”’ 
It is hard to tell what the creed of Holmes was, says Mr. Town- 
send. Holmes himself hardly knew, “except that he sometimes 
said that it was the first two words of the Lord’s Prayer.” Further : 


“He believed in the development of creeds, and his own was 
constantly changing. He repeatedly criticized the requirements 
of churches that their pastors should conform to a certain creed. 
It is singular that one of his intelligence should have failed to see 
the logical distinction between a man in an {independent position 
and the representative of a society. Even the Unitarians have 
occasionally found some restraint necessary for their pastors, 
notably when the Rev. George C. Miln declared himself an atheist. 


In his departure from the old standards of faith Holmes went 
farther than Longfellow, but not so far as Emerson, or even Low- 


ell. He seems always to have held to the personality of God and 
he never lost his faith in the divine Fatherhood. He believed 
that God is good, no matter how badly men might have misunder- 
stood or lied about him. He always spoke more of the Father 
than of the Son. Hesometimes applied the term ‘divine ’ to Jesus 
Christ, but it is doubtful if he meant by it what the ‘orthodox’ 
mean. Yet the hymn we have mentioned, ‘O Love Divine,’ is 


certainly inconsistent with the most extreme Unitarian views, and 
may fairly be interpreted as indicating a belief in the incarnation. 
It is also interesting to know that Dr. Holmes believed in the lit- 
eral resurrection of Jesus.” 


TOLSTOY ON CHRISTIANITY AND 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
U NDETERRED by Mr. Roosevelt’s attack, and heedless of 


his charge that the strenuous men of action pay no atten- 
tion to his teachings, Tolstoy still goes on throwing what influence 
our ex-President concedes the Russian writer has with the weak- 
minded and the soft-hearted on the side of love and gentleness as 
against hate and violence. He deprecates murder of any sort, 
whether legal or illegal. Since the appearance of his famous “| 
Can Not Be Silent,” in which he uttered his cry of despair at the 
wholesale executions of the Russian Government, nothing so im- 
portant has come from his pen as the brief dissertation on “ Chris- 
tianity and Capital Punishment,” published in the Russian paper 
Pravda Zhizny. The occasion for the utterance was an article 
by A. Stolypine, brother of the Prime Minister, in the Vovoye 


Vremya, in which he defended capital punishment on the ground 
that the New Testament sanctions it. 


A St. Petersburg student wrote a letter to Tolstoy calling his 
attention to Stolypine’s article and asking him whether Christian- 
ity actually countenances capita) punishment, and whether Christ 
said that “a man who speaks ill of his father and mother makes 
himself Jiable to the penalty of death.” That a man should dare 
to cite Scripture in defense of capital punishment, and that a 


paper of so wide acirculation as the Novoye Vremya should be 


base enough to publish such views, fairly overwhelmed Tolstoy. 


He gives full expression to his feelings in his article, saying : 


“I could not believe it. Indeed, so hard was it for me to believe, 


that } looked for the Vovoye Vremya, which \ had received on the 
same day, and read the article. It was not a dream. There it 
was, black on white, That great, conservative, widely circulated 


journal, standing professedly for the maintenance of the Christian 
religion, had with an air of gravity, seriousness, and authority, 


disseminated over the whole of Russia this horrible scoffing at 
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Christ’s teachings, this ridicule and mockery of it, its absolute 
negation. The very same evening I wrote to both the student and 
Stolypine. To the student I wrote the following : 

“*Never before has any one, not even the wildest fanatic, ven- 
tured to justify capital punishment by the words of Christ. Such 
a justification is not only artificial and far-fetched, it is foolish and 
dishonest besides. Only one inference is to be drawn from so 
literal an interpretation of the Writ which is called Holy: that 
nothing is more injurious to the understanding of Christ’s teach- 
ings, nothing more destructive of true religion and true morality, 
than to ascribe infallibility to the letter of the Scriptures ; just as 
there are no greater absurdities, meannesses, or cruelties than 
those which have been based upon the letter of the Sacred Writings. 
Stolypine’s article can be answered with one word only : “Shame!” 
And that is what I wrote him. Leo Tolstoy.’ 

“1 know that those people who are held together by the lying 
organization of the Government, who commit crimes which they 
call punishments, do not care to heed my outcry, do not care 
to hear my prayers. Yet will I not cease tocry and to pray for 
one and the same thing until the last moments of my life, of which 
there are so few left me; or until the time when those whose acts 
[ condemn will stop me from condemning them by doing to me 
what they have been doing to other persons unpleasant to them; 
what they have been doing more and more frequently of late to my 
friends for spreading my books. | can not be silent, because 
whether owing tomy age, or to my accidentally puffed-up reputa- 
tion, or to other circumstances of which I am ignorant and which | 
can not understand, I am placed inthe exceptional position of be- 
ing the one man in Russia who may speak his mind, while every- 
body else in Russia is gagged. My silence in such a case would 
mean assent and approval.” 


Passing on to Stolypine’s article and to the attitude which it 
represents, Tolstoy says : 

“Stolypine’s article is in itself absurd and insignificant. Never- 
theless, it represents a very definite mockery of all which was, is, 
and will be, sacred to those who understand the true significance 
of Christ’s teachings. This article, published in a paper which 
has hundreds of thousands of readers, says that Christ not only 
did not forbid murder, not only recognized the need for capital 
punishment, but even upbraided the people for abolishing it. 
This, mind you, is said of Christ, who is the manifestation of 
God’s love, of that God who is love himself. ...... 

“We so-called Christians have many harmful and stupid things 
of which we are proud. But we Jack the one thing without which 
human life is no life but mere animal existence. We have no 
higher law recognized by al) explaining the meaning of human life 
and offering a guide for human conduct. It isamazing, Because 
of the very loftiness and truth of the Christian teaching, because 
of its very adaptability to life, the people who have accepted it 
have remained without any religious teaching whatsoever. You, 
man, who at any moment may die, do not find anything better to 
do than use your life for the establishment or preservation by vio- 
lence and murder of your beloved social order—a social order 
absolutely unnecessary for your soul or the true purpose of life. 
And therefore, whoever you may be, terrorist, executioner, leader 
of a party, soldier, professor—whoever you may be—there is only 
one question you Have to ask yourself, “What are my chief obli- 
gations? Must | sacrifice the duties of a government official, of 
a citizen, or of a member of the revolutionary party; or must I 
sacrifice the duties of a man, of a member of present, past, and 
future humanity ? Is it natural for me, a reasoning creature, a 
human being, to use my life, which may end at any hour, for the 
business of violence and killing, make myself malicious, excited, 
and often desperate about it, and so act in the name of the order 
of society which I suppose to be the best ? Or, on the contrary, 
is it not more natural for me, apart from all activity for one or 
other socia) order, to put my human worth above all else, and use 
my powers for acts of goodness and love in accord with my con- 
science? Sucha course of action, while satisfying myself at once, 
also irresistibly brings nearer the whole of humanity, not to that 
fantastic happiness which each determines in his own way, but to 
that positive blessedness toward which—tho vague in its form— 
humanity is ceaselessly tending ?’ 

“Yes, the condition of the Christian people at the present time 
is terrible: The only consolation is, it is so terrible that it can 
not continue longer.”— 7vazs/ations made for THE LITERARY 
Dicest. 
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BIBLE MISQUOTATION 


W HEN the modern college student is reproached for his ig- 

norance of the Bible, the presumption of course is that 
his elders, being the offspring of less degenerate days, are not 
equally guilty, But this is apparently not the case, Zhe Chris- 
tian World (London) gives a column of instances culled by a 
writer who signs himself “Long Primer.” Not long since he ex- 
posed the guilt of members of Parliament in the matter of Biblical 
quotations ; now he turns on the journalists. As his gaze roves 
from one side of the Atlantic to the other, neither branch of the 
English family is permitted to sit in the seat of the scornful or the 


derider. First he takes his fellow countrymen in hand: 


“Some of the oddest blunders in my collection are evidently ex- 
amples of that confusion of well-known names or incidents to 
which every one is liable when tired or overdriven. It may, there- 
fore, have been merely by a slip of the pen that a writer in 7%e 
Daily Telegraph some years ago perpetrated the following sen- 
tence: ‘These representatives of the broad basis of Parisian life 
were thrust into the background, and were fain, like Nicodemus 
before his conversion, to climb up a tree in order to catch a glimpse 
of the modern Messiah in his Muscovite uniform.’ A similar ex- 
planation would account for the declaration made by The Times 
in 1886 that if the Government of the day came to grief, they would 
‘fall like the walls of Jericho before the noise of empty pitchers.’ 
In 7he /iub, a cycling paper, there once appeared the generaliza- 
tion that, ‘like the Ephesians of old, the Viennese dearly love a 
novelty.’ From a review in a daily paper still flourishing I ex- 
tract this passage: ‘The joy of the man in the Scriptures, who, 
having found the talent which he had lost, called together his 
friends and neighbors to rejoice with him, is the only thing com- 
parable with the joy of the reader of books when once in a way 
he comes upon a work of real genius.’ Possibly, too, it was some 
sort of muddle rather than actual ignorance that once led 7he St. 
Stephen's Review, after quoting St. Paul’ s disparaging comment 
on the Cretans, to add that ‘St. Paul knew his fellow countrymen.’ 

“In other cases one is justified in concluding that the actual text 
of Scripture is unfamiliar. Otherwise a leading London journal- 
ist, being struck at the Academy by a picture of ‘Herodias and 
her Daughter,’ would not have turned up his classical dictionary 
when he went home in order to discover who on earth Herodias 
might be. This occurred, of course, several years ago, before it 
was the fashion to teach Scripture history on the music-hall stage 
with dancing girls as instructors.” 


But “it is to the American rather than to the English press,” he 


says, “that one must look for examples of sheer ignorance in 
Biblical matters.” We read: 


“An extraordinary but quite credible story came from Boston 
the other day. A leading minister of that city was rung up on the 
telephone by a reporter who wanted to know the subject of his 
next Sunday morning’s sermon. ‘Wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves,’ washisreply, ‘The reporter seemed to have some diffi- 
culty in catching exactly what was said, and asked that it might 
be repeated, Finally he assured the minister that he had got it 
all right. The next day the paper announced that the Rev. Dr. 
Blank would take for his subject the following Sunday, ‘Why is a 
serpent as harmless as a dove?’ Not long ago Prof, Graham 
Taylor was reported in the Philadelphia Pwdlic Ledger, normally 
one of the best-informed of American papers, to have taken as his 
text for a baccalaureate sermon the words of Paul to Agrippa: ‘1 
was not disobedient in visionary things.’ Mark Twain, in his 
book on Christian Science, tells how a telegram from Mrs, Eddy 
to a convention of her followers arrived in this form: ‘He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and the sick hath he not sent 
empty away.’ The passage was so reported in the accounts of the 
convention, but provoked nocomment in the press owing, as Mark 
Twain puts it, to ‘the limitations of newspaper men in the matter 
of Biblical knowledge.’ It is difficult to say who must have been 
precisely to blame for a paragraph which gave ‘2 Corinthians, vol. 
1,’ as the text of a reported sermon, but at any rate there must 
have been some one in the office concerned to whom the Bible was 
an unknown book. At the Methodist (Ecumenica) Conference 0) 
1891, Dr. Buckley stated that, just before, the editor of the Chi 


cago Tribune, i a controversy with a minister, had put this 
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question; ‘If the fish story were eliminated from the Book of 
Job, would the Doctor then deny the authenticity of the epistle ?’ 

“One of the best illustrations of this failing dates from fifty 
years ago—a period when, according to some critics of present- 
day degeneracy, a knowledge of the Bible was part of every one’s 
equipment. At that time Mr. Salmon P. Chase, afterward Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court at Washington, was Governor of 
Ohio, and in that capacity it was his duty to issue just before 
Thanksgiving Day a proclamation calling upon the citizens of the 
State to join in its celebration. It occurred to him that, as the 
festival was largely a religious one, it would be appropriate to 
compose his proclamation entirely of passages from the Bible. 
He accordingly did so, giving no quotation marks, as he took it 
for granted that every one would recognize the sources of the docu- 
ment. Nosooner had it been published than a leading Democratic 
editor pounced upon it as a shameless plagiarism ; he was sure he 
had read it all somewhere, tho he could not say on the spur of the 
moment from what authority it had been stolen. The next morn- 
ing the Republican paper came to the defense of the maligned 
Governor. It indignantly repelled the charge of theft, and chal- 
lenged the organ cf the opposite party to point to a single line in 
the proclamation that had ever appeared in print before.” 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ON DR. ELIOT 


R. ELIOT is charged by the religious press with leaving out 
of his scheme for a universal religion, as he omitted from 
his five-foot library, too many of the “vital elements.” What he 
has saved and offers as “ positive elements "—“ love to God and to 
one’s neighbor ”—there is no disposition to quarrel with, except’in 
so far as they are impliedly offered as “new.” With what is looked 
upon as a banishment of the supernatural there is much quarrel. 
In place of old-time certainties, Dr. Eliot has supplied, according 
to Zhe Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal, New York), 
“the fog of uncertainty, the mist of unreliability, and the clouds 
of instability.” His negations will find few adherents, thinks Zhe 
Congregationalist and Christian World (New York). The nega- 
tive part of his creed is thus summarized : 


“It will not in his view admit of sacraments, it will know noth- 
ing of propitiation for sin, it ‘will not even imagine the justice of 
God,’ for there is no earthly conception by which we could under- 
stand it, but it will laud God’s love. It will hold out no hope of 
future reward for present ill, it will have no consolation for the 
broken heart, but by greater skill in healing physical ills, and im- 
proving social and industrial conditions, it will lessen the need of 
consolation. Thenewreligion will have no supernatural elements, 
will not regard pain as in any sense a punishment for sin nor a 
means of moral training, nor, we infer, look on fear of God’s dis- 
pleasure as a determent for sin. It goes without saying that all 
which distinguishes Christianity from other religions is eliminated 
from Dr. Eliot’s new religion. It embraces only those who have 
an all-comprehensive good-will, ‘the only civilized people.’ This 
religion is an absolute idealism, a pantheism where God so per- 
vades all humanity that all is God. In this vision of the ideal 
moral evil has ceased to exist. God’s will is good will, the same 
ruling spirit in him andineveryman. The ideaof thenewreligion 
is ‘the thought of God so immanent that no mediation is needed.’ ” 


The Westminster (Philadelphia, Presbyterian) thinks the dis- 
tinguished educator seems to be unaware that he has only given 
utterance to the tenets of Unitarianism “in a form that hardly has 
the merit of being new.” There is nothing in it, thinks this journal, 
“calculated to appeal to the men and women in the common walks 
of life.” Neither has it any missionary power, as these state- 
ments imply : 

“The learned president-emeritus says it is to be the religion of 
the future. To it we answer, never. Such a religion will never 
control China, India, Japan, or lands where Islam to-day holds 
sway. China may become Christian, but never Unitarian. The 
religion that takes the place of the various religions to be found 
in China will not be one as devoid of emotion and as destitute of 
heart as a granite block. It will, on the contrary, be one whose 
veins are flowing with real, red blood, and which loves with yearn- 
ing affection each poor sinner in the Celestial Empire. 
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“Will the Salvation Army embrace the ‘new religion’? Never. 
Will the Presbyterian Church? Never. The ‘new religion’ will 
never seek to save a single lost soul, President-emeritus Eliot 
would have done well had he taken note of the upheaval in Uni- 
tarian Boston and its suburban cities last February, when literally 
thousands came to Christ through the preaching of ‘the old-time 
religion.’ It is that which is to conquer this world.” 


Another journal of that church, 7he Presbyterian (Philadelphia), 
calls the new religion “attractive,” but finds that “it has no remedy 
for sin, and does not acknowledge that there is any such thing as 


sin”—a defect that “alone would prove its fallaciousness.” To 
Dr. Eliot’s assertion that the new religion will “reduce the need 


of consolation” The Living Church (Prot. Episcopal, Milwaukee) 


asks if it will remove the need of consolation. It adds: 


“Dr. Eliot has framed his religion by looking through a micro- 
scope. He has seen nothing but magnified earthiness. The vast- 
ness of the universe, the unfathomableness of time, the certainty 
of eternity, the dignity of mankind, the greatness of Almighty 
God, cry out against such narrowness. Granted that twentieth- 
century religion will seek to supply to social conditions the anti- 
dote that they require in order that man may develop to his utmost 
capacity : such development is still but kindergarten advancement, 
to the spiritual development of the eons of eternity which the 
Catholic religion unfolds before him. How can the new religion 
‘laud God’s love,’ and have no manifestation of that love beyond 
what we see about us to-day ? Mankind needs areligion for every 
age; and one that has no ‘consolation’ for the wrongs of to-day 
can not possibly ‘laud God’s love.’” 


The elimination of the element of authority, both spiritual 
and temporal, raises objectors in various folds. The Church 
Advocate (Harrisburg), organ of the Church of God, observes that 
“a religion without authority would be a religion without obedi- 
ence.” This was also the burden of Bishop McFaul’s comment 
published in the New York /reeman’s Journal (Rom. Cath.). 
Another Catholic journal, America (New York), sees this credo 
as symptomatic of the faith held in Protestant colleges. We read: 


“Dr. Eliot is only formulating for the general public what 
thousands of our college professors believe and what hundreds of 
them are actually teaching. What La Rue has written so impu- 
dently in Zhe Educational Review, or Low so flippantly in The 
Nation, is said over and over in the classrooms of our universities, 
and we need not the sensational arraignments of Mr. Bolce in 7he 
Cosmopolitan to know what is taught to the students. No doubt 
the vast number of them, as the president of Princeton tells us, 
care more for sport than for study; some of them may not need 
the noxious influence of some of the lecture-halls to corrupt their 
morals ; but scarce one of them can come off undemoralized by 
the fact that men of reputation for learning and often for integ- 
rity treat lightly of the principles which underlie religion and 
morality, follow no religion, and question whether morality can 
have a fixt basis. For the Catholic it is incredible that such con- 
ditions can prevail even in denominational institutions.” 


In certain quarters Dr. Eliot’s message is received with less 
questioning and reprobation. Zhe Outlook (New York, Indepen- 
dent) observes that “it often happens with the preacher that what 
he affirms is obscured by what he denies; and that his positive 
message fails of effect because he has mingled with it his doubts 
and disbeliefs.” What is obscured in this instance, says Zhe 
Outlook, is: 


“That, at a time when men of intellectual power like Haeckel 
are declaring that the ‘creating divinity’ of the universe is the 
‘mobile cosmic ether,’ and that the ultimate fact of life is nota 
personal God but ‘animated atoms,’ and when men of intellectual 
power like Metchnikoff are declaring that there is no such thing 
as unselfish service, but that the true spring of all conduct is en- 
lightened selfishness, a man of science, who for forty years has 
been president of one of the great universities of the world, who 
has been stedfast and immovable in his advocacy of free research, 
and who is not a theologian and does not even profess to be a re- 
ligious teacher, declares that the religion of the future is to bea 
religion of love to God and service cf men.” 
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UNFAMILIAR SIDE OF TENNYSON 


“THE kind of man that Tennyson was is less known than that 

of any other English man of letters. He hada hatred of 
publicity and succeeded in persuading his friends to abet him in 
the aloofness he chose to maintain toward the world at large. He 
shut himself up in the Isle of Wight, a place somewhat remote 
from the casual tourist, and even burrowed deeper into the country 
when later the safeguards to his privacy began to be broken down. 
Throughout his lifetime, says Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, “a bit 
of genuine Tennysoniana was the very rarest of all literary treas- 
ures.” Since his death, the memoir published by his son does but 
little to lift the veil. As that work reveals him, “he appears a 
noble and somewhat stately personage, grave. and full. of proud 
patrician dignity.” Some gleams of humor are there—“a quite 


artistically introduced re- 
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came to him on his invitation or on the invitation of his wife were 
often appalled by his grimness, his sullen silence, his rude indiffer- 
ence to all the duties of a host. Nor was even his sociability at 
times less typical of a strangely self-centered nature; since it 
often took the form of egotism, and he would bear down all other 
conversation in his arrogant monologues upon his own achieve- 
ments, ending usually with interminable recitations of his own pro- 
ductions ; for he was inordinately fond of declamatory renderings 
of his latest verse ; and while, no doubt, one might esteem it a high 
privilege to hear Tennyson interpreted by himself, the fact remains 
that the act was one of gross indifference to others. 

“In some still less commendable ways he showed the same 
aggressiveness. Prof. Max Miiller, in his lately published remi- 
niscences, gives us a very Curious case in point. While Professor 
Miiller and his wife were still newcomers in the town of Oxford, 
they had the honor of entertaining Tennyson, until then a stranger 
to them, in their home. He spent the night there, and in the 
morning strode into the 
breakfast-room, and, with- 





lief to a picture that asa 
whole is one of almost 
haughty seriousness.” Fail- 
ing thus of what the read- 
ing world of to-day so 
much desires, Professor 
Peck, from sources unin- 
dicated, supplies some of 
the deficiencies long felt 
toward making of Fenny- 
figure, 
he 


“human ” 
is not done, 
“in the spirit of 
nor in that 


son a 
But it 
pleads, 
iconoclasm 
other spirit, so prevalent 
to-day, which worships 
ugliness in the morbid 
vein of Baudelaire.” Pro- 
fessor Peck, writing in 7he 








out the usual salutation, 
stalked up to the table, 
which was already laid. 
Whipping the cover off the 
principal dish, he snorted 
with disgust. 


“*“Mutton chops!’ he 
roared. ‘The staple of 
every second-rate inn in 
England.’” 

This fundamental and 


pervasive trait sometimes 
appeared as selfishness and 
perhaps ingratitude, as his 
treatment of Fitzgerald 
shows: 

“His biographer records 
the long and_ intimate 
friendship between Tenny- 
son and Edward Fitzgerald, 








Bookman (August), gives 
us some hint of the poet’s 
racial endowments : 


“Lord Tennyson came 
of a stock in which were traceable three quite distinct and differ- 
ent racial strains. His father’s family was originally of Danish 
blood, descended from the Scandinavian invaders who occu- 
pied the territory to the north of the Humber in King 
Alfred’s time. Upon his mother’s side is found French an- 
cestry ; and these two elements had been blended in every cen- 
tury with a strong infusion of pure Saxon blood. It is no idle 
fancy that detects in the poet’s work the vital qualities, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, that are due to each of these three 
sources. To the French strain in Tennyson he owes his sense of 
style, his perfect clarity, his ease and flexibility of diction, and 
his exquisite appreciation of the unique and fitting word that 
always rose responsively to mirror in its sound and sense the 
subtlest shades of thought. From the Danish element his poetry 
received much of its eerie picturesqueness and the fine imaginative 
quality which, with a touch of wildness, forever glows and shim- 
mers in the poetry of the Scandinavian North. And to the Saxon 
blood are due that underlying strength and sturdiness, that homely 
quaintness, and that ripe humanity which give to all the other 
qualities their full perfection and enduring power. It was this 
last, indeed, that bound the whole together, and imparted to the 
whole an honest, manly, human touch. 

“The Saxon side, the yeoman side, was very marked in all the 
personal characteristics of the man. It showed itself in many 
ways—in ways that are intensely characteristic of the Englishman ; 
and it is essential that these shall be at least suggested in any con- 
scientious effort, however slight, to link the poet with the man.” 


The self-assertiveness, “so typically English,” was, we are told, 
very strong in Tennyson: 


“He had but little care for another’s feelings. Visitors who 


SOMERSBY RECTORY, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Where Tennyson was born on August 6, 1809. 





the translator, or, perhaps, 
one might say the creator, 
of Omar Khayydm. But 
naturally no mention is 
made of one fact which, in his lifetime, Tennyson’s nearest in- 
timates deplored and often made the subject of apologetic 
comment. When he was young and rather straitened in his 
circumstances, the future laureate, then quite unknown, first won 
Fitzgerald’s friendship. Fitzgerald recognized his genius and was 
to him far more than any ordinary friend, opening his purse to 
him, helping him in all his numerous perplexities, and giving him 
the aid and comfort of which he often was most seriously in need. 
But when Tennyson had become famous and Fitzgerald was an 
old and feeble man, then the distinguished poet let. the friendship 
die. He never went to see Fitzgerald; he never asked him to his 
house; and he seemed entirely forgetful of any debt of gratitude.” 


An encounter with Carlyle illustrated what the present chronicler 
calls “an English, Saxon, peasant quality . . . a strong vein of 
coarseness that belonged to the very nature of the man.” 


“He had a homely way of uttering coarse things in language 
that was direct and forcible, but that was strange enough in the 
mouth of a poet of such exquisite delicacy and grace. A very 
curious story that has never before, I think, been printed, may be 
set down here with an apology for telling it. It illustrates so per- 
fectly one phase of Tennyson’s mentality that the reader will per- 
haps forgive its crudeness. It seems that Carlyle once, while 
visiting the poet, brought up the subject of William the Conqueror, 
and with his usual tendency to hero-worship set forthin along and 
glowing monologue the ability and native power of the Norman 
king. He lauded his martial qualities, he defended and justified 
his cruelties to the vanquished Saxons, and he ended with a pas- 
sionate eulogy of the man. 

“All this time Tennyson had uttered not a word, but sat in 
silence, puffing slowly at the stem of a short black pipe. At last, 
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after an hour of declamation, Carlyle turned to his listener and 


cried out, triumphantly : 
“*Come, man, what think ye of him, now ?’ 


his mouth. ‘If I had been there,’ he observed sententiously, 


‘he'd very soon have felt my knife in his guts!’ 

“When Longfellow first visited Tennyson, the 
Englishman entertained him for an hour or more 
with the narration of obscene stories. Longfel- 
low, a man of extreme and almost feminine re- 
finement, listened silently, suppressing out of 
courtesy his ineffable disgust. Afterward a friend 
of both of them ventured as delicately as possible 
to intimate to Tennyson how he had shocked and 
disappointed his American guest. There still 
exists a letter which is half apology and half ex- 
planation, written to Longfellow by the other 
poet, and giving, as an excuse, the reaction that 
he always felt after devoting himself so intensely 
to the subtlest niceties of language—a reaction 
which drove him often into the utterance of 
things both gross and vile.” 


A DEMOCRATIC ART OF 
JAPAN 


APANESE color-prints are a mystery to 
J many. Howcana “sheet of mulberry-bark 
paper, bearing the grotesque semblance of a 
Japanese actor,” be worth $400, or the image of 
“an impossible-looking Japanese woman” bring 
$200? Such are some of the auction prices 
quoted in the recurrent sales of these works of 
Eastern art, and the mystery perhaps deepens 
when a writer like Mr. Bannister Merwin tells 
us that these small sheets, so prized by West- 
ern collectors, are, or were, despised by the 
cultivated taste of the country from which they 
come. The explanation, it appears, tells the 
whole story of the difference between Eastern 
and Western art ideals. One deals in sym- 
bolism and neglects realism; the other is fasci- 
nated by the representation of the real world in 
which our common life moves. Says Mr. Mer- 
win in the August J/umsey’s ; 


“In painting, Japan follows the traditions of 
twelve hundred years. There are many schools 
of painting, each with its own peculiar manner ; 
and the Japanese connoisseur can, at a glance, 
place the product of any brush in the school to 
which it belongs. Here we find a technic refined 
to wonderful simplicity ; but, interpretively, the 
paintings are beyond the comprehension of 
the American or European, because they express 
asymbolism remote to our manner of thought. 
Altho there is much beauty in these symbolic 
conceits, they must, as a rule, seem to the Oc- 
cidental mind delicately ingenious rather than 
deeply significant. The thoughts and senti- 
ments which they express are such as do not 
occur to us naturally. 

“The painters of Japan, however, are aristo- 
crats of Oriental art. They have lived and 
worked under the patronage of the great lords, 
satisfying, with their exquisite technic and 
subtle allusiveness, the Japanese ideal of beauty. 


No place for realism there; no demand for such a delineation 
of the objective world as will give it at least the value of 


actuality. 


“ Recognizing the peculiar standing of the Japanese painter, who 
lives in the entourage of the great and passes down the strict 
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canons of his own school, master to pupil, master to pupil, from 


generation to generation, we can understand why the Japanese 
color-print artist has been looked upon with contempt by the upper 
“Tennyson took another puff or two andthendrewthe pipefrom orders. On the one hand, we find the proud purveyor to the re- 

















A KAKEMONO, 

By Koriusai. One of the scenes 
of homely, every-day life much loved 
by the Japanese color-print artists. 


fined taste of the great families; on the other, the humble por- 


trayer of the common life of the common peo- 
ple. Here we have an aristocrat; there, an 
artizan. For the color-print artist has been 
ranked among the lower classes, from whom he 
has sprung and for whom he has worked. He 
has been regarded as no better than a peasant 
farmer or a carpenter. 

“This statement refers, of course, more par- 
ticularly tothe old Japan. The largely commer- 
cialized Japan of to-day has developed a reflected 
interest in the color-print masters, tho we may 
believe that this interest, among the superficially 
Europeanized sections of the upper classes, lies 
no deeper than their veneer of imported civili- 
zation. 

“The very realism that has made the color- 
prints contemptible to the older schools of Jap- 
anese art accounts for their appeal to us. Once 
familiar with their conventions, we can un- 
derstand them—can appreciate their beauty of 
line, color, and composition, their humor and 
their truth. And the conventions, which at first 
view seem so grotesque'to the Western eye, in- 
variably have the warrant of a consistent artis- 
tic point of view. The mussy blur of paint with 
which our impressionists may indicate a tree is 
at least as outlandish to the sensitive Japanese 
eye as their plane perspective is to our well-es- 
tablished insistence on linear perspective. 

“If we pass the point where the Japanese 
prints seem merely odd, their beauties are sure 
to captivate. In ‘the best ;work the composi- 
tion is always so right, the drawing so satis- 
factory, the quality of line so varied yet so per- 
fect, the color so admirable. We find, too, such 
wonderful restraint; not a line, not a patch of 
color, can be spared ; the whole thing has been 
done with the least apparent effort, and the effect 
which the artist sought to produce is given to 
the eye surely and completely.” 


The subjects most represented in the early 
periods of this art’s development were actors, 
courtezans, and scenes from plays. The theater, 
while popular with the masses, was thought a low 
and degrading form of art by the higher classes, 
and as color-print artists worked for the stage 
another reason was furnished for the low esti- 
mation of color-print art. Not much attention 
was given to landscape or to scenes of homely, 
every-day life until the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Suzuki Harunobu, who worked between 1764 
and 1772, is mentioned as the first great name. 
His subjects were women, of “beautiful pose 
and exquisite flowing line.” Koriusai was his 
pupil, but had more vigor. He was of the Sa- 
murai or military class and greatly demeaned 
himself by seeking a livelihood as a color-print 
artist. Utamaro (1753-1805) was the greatest up 
to hisday. His prints were the first to reach 
Europe through the Dutch traders at Nagasaki. 
Toyokuni (1769-1825) delineated the life of the 
people, and Hokusai, “the master of all, is a 


Shakespeare of the brush.” The process of color-printing is 
thus described : 


“The artist made his design on a sheet of thin paper, and the 
engraver, after pasting it face downward on a block of wood, cut 
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away with his gonges and knives and chisels the parts of the wood 
that did not belong to the design, leaving the picture in relief, 
after the manner of wood-engravers. With this block as a guide, 
other blocks were made, one for each color to be used. 

“Then the printer took up the work. Mixing his colors on the 
blocks with rice-paste, he dampened a sheet of paper and laid it 
on each block in turn, rubbing the back of the paper with a special 
implement, until it took up the color. The prints thus made were 
sold in shops for sums so trifling that the artists might well have 
dropt dead from astonishment had they suddenly foreseen the 
prices that their work would some day command.” 


Here, says the writer, is an example of a purely democratic art 


made for and appealing to the lower classes. He goes on: 


“That it should make this appeal, and still be good art, speaks 
well for the taste of the common people of Japan. And this art is 
exactly what the Japanese call it—‘ Mirror of the Passing World.’ 
To the high-class Japanese, it is vulgar; to us, could we fully un- 
derstand its allusions, it would often seem coarse; yet it is popu- 
lar, and it is art—and the men who made the pictures were men of 
the lower classes. 

“The source of the prints is worth consideration by Americans 
who are pessimistic as to the development of ideals of beauty 
among the laboring class. Given a nation in which every desire 
of the humbler people is not either crusht out or commercially ex- 
ploited by classes above them, adequate forms of expression are 
certain to develop, growing slowly from crudeness to perfection. 
Left to itself, no stratum of society will continue long without its 
art and its music. 

“This truth, in a sense, shows us the value of man; and con- 
versely, it proves to us the value of art itself.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S SUPERIOR KIND OF 
CRIMINALS 


N spite of all that has been written about Shakespeare as a 
psychologist, his value to the student of crime has but re- 
cently been discovered. It is only the great poet who is able to 
lay the criminal’s soul open like a book, says a writer in the New 
York Evening Post, and Shakespeare is even greater in revealing 
the soul of the criminal than the Russian novelist, Dostoyefsky. 
His power is now shown by a Danish police inspector, August 
Goll, who has published a book called “ Criminal Types in Shake- 
speare.” Mr. Goll's book, according to Adalbert Albrecht, the 
writer in Zhe Evening Post, shows the advantage of studying the 
great poets, rather than the criminologists, for a knowledge of the 
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psychology of crime. 
broso. 


Shakespeare can teach us more than Lom- 
Lombroso regards the criminal as a distinct species of 
humanity and for a long time Mr. Goll adhered to Lombroso’s 
view until he came to see that tho Lombroso’s “measurings and 
weighings” reveal marks 
that “undoubtedly do 
fit a small group of de- 
generate criminals who 
are closely related to the 
weak-minded and_in- 
sane, there are many 
cases which they do not 
fit at all.” He was 
obliged to admit, we 
are told, “that criminals 
themselves do not differ 
materially — in 





their 
thoughts, feelings, and 
will from others.” He 
further saw “that a par- 
ticular psychology did 
not even fit a particular 
group of criminals, that 
the same crime may be 
committed from abso- 
lutely different motives, 
while it is purely de- 
pendent on circum- 
stances what will be the 
crime of a passionate 
or crafty character.” 











PORTRAIT OF AN ACTOR, 
By Toyokuni, the First. 


Shakespeare, then, according to the Danish 
police inspector, is the writer who has achieved the most in point- 
ing out to us real differences between individual criminals. The 
great poets. according to Mr. Albrecht— 


“Show us the birth of the motive, the nervous strain that de- 
velops with it, the consideration of the kind of crime, the gradual 
growth of the determination and the execution, the mental moods 
during and after the deed. They follow the criminal through Jove 
and hate, storm and calm, not merely as spectators and critics, 
but as if in the person of the criminal himself, as one who sees 
deeper than any criminal can. To them the criminal psycholo- 
gists should turn with confidence. In our day, Dostoyefsky has 
described criminal individuals in his ‘Raskolnikov’ and in 
‘Memoirs from a Death House,’ as prison governors and criminal 

psychologists have tried in vain to describe them. 








Above him, the greatest Slav, stands the greatest 
Teuton, Shakespeare. Goll thinks that in study- 
ing Shakespeare’s criminals we come as near as 
possible to the ideal of ‘seeing the criminal in the 
man, the man in the criminal.’ He sees in Ca/i- 
dan the congenital criminal, the creature with the 
purely antisocial nature whom /rosfero tries 
to reform. Prospero gives him shelter—he makes 
use of it to attempt rape. Prospero teaches him 
the power of language—he uses it to curse. Pvos- 
pero teaches him the faculty of thought—he uses 
it to ponder on evil schemes. He loves but one 
thing, spirits; and fears but one, punishment. He 
is capable only of the lowest kind of work, and has 
to be forced to do that. 

“From this primitive criminal, Goll leads us on 
up to the political criminal, to hate-filled Brutus 
and the doctrinarian Cassius. Naturally enough, 
he finds but little new to say about Azchard L/1. 
His analysis of /ago, on the other hand, is masterly. 
He lays bare the erotic side of /ago’s hatred of 
Othello—his ‘instinct of erotic cruelty,’ as the 
criminalists now call it. /ago’s speeches are all 
embittered by sexual insinuations. He sees in 








ONE OF THE “THIRTY-SIX VIEWS OF FUJI” BY HOKUSAI, 
As an artist, his place is declared to be “ beside Diirer, Rembrandt, and the other giants.” 


others only the expression of coarse, sexual mo- 
tives, the best sign that they alone underlie his 


own actions. He finds satisfaction in poisoning 
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Othello’s enjoyment of Desdemona’s love, and takes pleasure in 
seeing her martyred, first her soul, then her body.” 


Such a book as this, says Mr. Albrecht, shows what undiscovered 
treasures are still to be found in Shakespeare—* treasures which, 
to meat least, are infinitely more interesting than all the acrostics 
that patient searching might reveal.” 


WHY POETRY IS PUBLISHED 


\ ] E are sometimes asked to point out the royal road to publi- 

cation. Much prose and some poetry gets into print and 
the mystery is often formidable to the possessors of rejected manu- 
scripts. Mr. Brian Hooker seems to think that neither the merit 
of contemporary verse nor the taste of a reading public are factors 
in securing the publication of such as passes muster. What poetry 
we have, meaning what comes out between book-covers, he says 
in the August Forum, “suffers severely from overadvertisement 
and from being subsidized no less that the subsidy happens to be 
paid by the producer.” He proceeds: 


“Publishers protest that poetry is not commercial; but too 
many, even of the reputable ones, make it commercial in the evil 
sense of the word, by lending to worthless stuff for a considera- 
tion the support of their names. Of course, a slack demand for 
any product begets carelessness as to its quality ; and the attitude 
here seems to be that, verse being at best worthless, the worst of 
it may as well be printed so long as the writer insures against the 
cost of printing. It would be better to reject inflexibly whatever 
promised noreturn. For the trouble is not that it is hard to print 
a good poem, but that it is no harder to print a bad one. It is all 
advertised with the same unreasoning fulsomeness, and reviewed 
in bulk under the heading ‘Poetry of the Month.’ And this does 
harm because the publicity of one ridiculous failure is enough to 
discredit many a good achievement. People say, as many people 
have said of religion: ‘If that is poetry, then I don’t want poetry, 
myself.’ Similarly, the intemperate criticism which is continually 
discovering the great American poet or the great Baconian cryp- 
togram sufficiently discountenances its own discoveries. And the 
clamor for a poetry of the day, a journalistic poetry the concern 
of which shall be to treat modern subject-matter in the tone of the 
most modern propaganda, is as mischievous as it is absurd. Jour- 
nalism may be and sometimes is a noble art; but poetry can not 
be, except accidentally, journalistic, because it depends essentially 
upon a person’s feeling something which he is impelled to say, 
and not upon there being a subject at hand to say something about. 
The most cursory reader will remember that poetry has at all times 
dealt either with elder times or with things timeless, and that the 
occasional poem is commonly as bad as the didactic story. But 
now, forsooth, poetry is to be great only through being occasional : 
whereas it is not the subject but the man that matters. He can 
not, being a modern, be other than a modern poet, let him treat 
of what he will.” 


The other and of course more important medium of serving the 
public with what other poetry it gets isthe magazine. This means 
is naturally the hope of most producers who can not aspire toa 
volume tothemselves. The magazine’s point of view is thus given 
by this writer : 


“Tn the first place, it concentrates endeavor upon short lyrics of 
less than thirty lines. These it uses as ‘fillers ’ for pages left partly 
blank in its prose make-up; and it seldom accepts anything else 
unless for some extraneous cause. We see, therefore, very few 
long poems, or even of the average medium length of most great 
lyrics—an arbitrary and somewhat onérous restriction. To the 
maker of small lyrics, however, and to the rising artist, the large 
and easy market of the magazine is a great help. He need not 
struggle unread until he can produce a volume: he can sell his 
work little by little for immediate returns in money and in reputa- 
tion, and circulate it far more widely than he could hope to circu- 
late his book. Moreover, he can always republish in book form. 
On the other hand, the magazine is frankly journalism: it is read 
and tossed aside; its support is advertising made valuable by cir- 
culation; the merit of its contributions is in many cases only inci- 
dental to their acceptance; and its care for poetry is largely the 
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mere negative requirement of harmlessness. This naturally tends 
toward perfunctory and dishonest work. Yet the familiar sneer 
at ‘magazine verse’ is hardly half deserved; and a little study of 
the annuals and magazines of half a century since would open the 
eyes of the scoffer. He would find in them here and there a poem 
which has lived, swamped under an average of such bathos as 
nowadays hardly reaches print. Until recently, American poetry 
was in form and manner about fifty years behind the contemporary 
development of the English; now the two are abreast, and our 
own falls behind only in merit. Moreover, the average of present 
magazine verse is not far below the average work of our best men 
before the war: it is only too near and too familiar for us to ap- 
preciate. This work is typified among recent volumes by the new 
collection of Theodosia Garrison. She is too often uninspired, 
and therefore fancifully decorative in lieu of imagination; her 
poems are of magazine brevity and magazine innocuousness ; she 
lacks the sparkle of inevitable phrase whereby genius is made 
manifest. But she has consistently good workmanship, native 
lyrical quality, and a strong normal feeling of things, right and 
sweet as the popular feeling is always right and sweet, despite the 
vagaries of that strange myth, the popular intelligence.” 

Mr. Hooker also finds a “small group of more ambitious men 
possest of a questionable and flickering spark of something like 
genius, who hover about the confines of the magazine world, 
promising better things.” He names for us William Vaughn 
Moody and George Sterling, among others, and observes that 
“their faults are the faults of culture—intellectualism or thought- 
less honey-gathering of phrases; their strength is a high and hon- 
orable strength of their art; and their danger is the danger of de- 
fection to some better rewarded way of work.” “Poets are made 
and born,” he adds, in an improvement on the wisdom of the ages, 
“but they are not so often born that we can afford to spoil any in 
the making.” In other fields, it is added, “opportunity and the 
easy recognition of good work are incentives not less than profit : 
why not in this ?” 


UNMUSICAL ENGLAND—England has critics who for patriotic 
reasons insist upon telling it that it is a musical nation, but one of 
its leading orchestra conductors repudiates the flattering unction. 
He is Mr. Thomas Beecham, who is to bring his orchestra to 
America next season. In the pages of Zhe Musical Courier 
(New York) he not cnly tells us how England is flattered up to 
the hilt, but reveals what he believes the real conditions are: 


“Surely, if we were a musical nation, we should have fine Eng- 
lish artists, opera-houses, provincial orchestras, and a hundred 
and one musical things which other countries can boast of. Of 
course, foreign artists who come to this country are never tired of 
telling us that we are intensely musical, for the simple reason that 
they wish us to go on being self-satisfied, since our advancement 


_ would meancompetition withthem. The truth is we have allowed 


ourselves to be flattered up into such a state of self-conceit that, 
apart from being the musical laughing-stock of the world, we are 
looked upon as ‘mugs,’ who can continually be taken in by foreign 
artists, because we are content to listen to rotten foreign pianists, 
rotten foreign singers, rotten foreign orchestras; to be content 
with rotten foreign conductors, and soon. The fact is, music in 
this country is largely an economic question. I doubt if in any 
other country in the world as much money flows into its coffers as 
here. But, alas, it flows in in the wrong way. We spend millions 
on charitable musical affairs. People who will not spend one 
hundred pence to hear good music or to assist the foundation of a 
national opera-house, will willingly give £100 for a bad concert in 
aid of some hospital, simply for the sake of seeing their names in 
the published lists. 

“I do not, believe me, grudge this money to our hospitals, but, 
intensely interested in music as I am and believing from the bot- 
tom of my heart in our national abilities in this direction, I can 
not help deploring the state of things which now prevails. Give 
the hospitals their £100 by all means, but, if this must be done 
through the medium of a concert, provide good music instead of 
drivel, which only lowers the whole tone of art and helps to en- 
courage the nation to continue wallowing in its musical slough of 


despond.” 
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From ‘‘ The Automobile.”’ 


TEN MILES OF AUTOMOBILES IN ONE PICTURE. PARTICIPANTS IN THE GLIDDEN TOUR PARADE AT DETROIT. 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


THIS YEAR’S GLIDDEN TOUR 


This year’s Glidden Tour, which was 
completed at Kansas City, July 30, was 
held under more exacting conditions than 
any preceding contest. The route, as de- 
scribed previously in these columns, cov- 
ered a distance of over 2,600 miles, begin- 
ning at Detroit, extending westward 
through Chicago, thence northwestward 
to St. Paul, there bending southward to 
Omaha, from Omaha westward to Denver 
and thence eastward to the finish at Kan- 
sas City. Thirty cars participated in the con- 
test, entered in three divisions, those com- 


peting for the Glidden, the Hower, and the 


SCHEDULE OF } GLIDDEN TOUR, 1909. 





Days Run. | Day’s Run Distance 





Detroit to Kalamazoo 
Kalamazoo to Chicago 

Chicago to Madison 

{Madison to Lacrosse, Wis....... 
j|La Crosse to Minneapolis 


142.3 
173-3 
175.2 
154.4 
177.8 


|\Minneapolis to Mankato 
|Mankato to Fort Dodge 

|Fort Dodge to Council Bluffs.... 
i\Council Bluffs to Kearney 
Kearney to Julesburg 

Julesburg to Denver 


132.0 
138.6 
181.0 
200. 

206.2 
204.8 





12 Denver to Hugo 
13 Hugo to Oakley 
14 Oakley to Salina 
15 Salina to Kansas City 


173.5 
165. 

199.7 
212.8 





15 








Average day’s run, 175.78 miles. 
212.8 miles. 


Longest day’s run, 
Detroit trophies. Fifteen days of actual 
running were occupied in covering the 
tour, the average daily trip being 175.78 
miles. 

The results are thus summarized by The 
Automobile: 


‘“Twenty-four of the 30 contestants suc- 
cessfully accomplished the tour. Eight 
of the 24 cars completed the journey 
without road penalization. Two of the 
8 were adjudged perfect. But all of 
the survivors shared in this convincing 
demonstration of the reliability of the 
American-built automobile, which is sub- 
jected to usage that often becomes abusive 
over highways unworthy of the name met 
with inthe middle West. Walter Winches- 
ter, driving a Pierce-Arrow, obtains posses- 
sion of the famous Glidden Trophy. John S. 
Williams, piloting another Pierce-Arrow, 


— the glory of the Hower Runabout 
up. Jean Bemb at the wheel of a Chal- 
mers-Detroit secures the Detroit prize for 
touring-cars with miniature tonneaus.” 

Reliability was the marked characteris- 
tic of the contest. Such knocks and twists 
and strains as the cars withstood empha- 
sized the recent advance in American au- 
tomobile construction. 

With innumerable road difficulties and 
unusually severe penalty rules, the tour 
subjected the cars to tests of exceptional 
severity. Indeed, as Mr. Charles J. Glid- 
den said: ‘‘This year everything went to 
make it a hard trial and took away nearly 
all of the elements that go to make up a 
mere trip for pleasure. Not only have 
natural conditions made this trip harder 
than any yet made, but the rules have been 
much more severe, the 20-miles-an-hour 
stipulation at first seeming to me, as well 
as others, something impossible of accom- 
plishment throughout the tour. It was 
made, however, and all of the credit due 
to a car passing through the hardest test 
possible should be given the 40 cars in this 
contest.”’ 


‘*Results of the tour demonstrate the 
efficiency attained by the modern motor- 
car. Altho as the tour progrest, it 
seemed impossible that any car should 
finish with a perfect score, two actually 
did, and up to the last day, ten contestants 
actually held perfect records.” 

“‘The record,’’ says Motor Age, ‘‘that 
these ten cars and their drivers have es- 
tablished is nothing short of phenomenal 
in having covered 2,235.5 miles without 
having to put a wrench to the cars or make 
a repair of any nature, it being remem- 
bered that the rules permit of carbureter 
and brake adjustments. These cars have 
averaged practically a mile every three 
minutes since they left Detroit and they 
are still running in spick-and-span shape, 
nearly all of them checking in every da 
from a half to an hour ahead of the sched- 
ule. Itisa proud record for each of them.” 

Chairman Hower in commenting upon 
the conditions and results of the tour, said: 


‘‘This by all means is the hardest trip 
ever made under like conditions. In the 
first place, it has been the hardest test that 
has ever been imposed upon such a num- 
ber of touring-cars, and, in my opinion, 
has certainly proved the durability and 
incidentally the worth of every car that has 
finished the trip. This trip has certainly 
served its purpose—that of thoroughly 


testing every car entered and at the same 
time arousing enthusiasm among the peo- 
ple generally through whose territory the 
course led. Almost from the time we 
started we had bad roads. The last 200 
miles of the trip were the worst I have 
known.” 

The performance of the White car en- 
tered in the tour is of particular interest, 
as this was the only car using kerosene for 
fuel. In economy, efficiency, and safety, 
the test resulted satisfactorily. Kerosene 
was secured: along the route at from 6 to 
ro cents per gallon, cheaper than gaso- 
line. The makers claim the trip demon- 
strated that, gallon for gallon, kerosene as 
a fuel showed an economy of 15 per cent. 
over gasoline. The kerosene was handled 
without the customary precautions and 
the combustion was unaccompanied by 
smoke or smell. The car traversed over 
2,000 miles of the tour without penalty. 
It completed the tour with only slight 
penalties due to tightening a lubricator 
pipe and wiring a damaged mud-guard. 


PARTICIPANTS AND FINAL SCORES 
GLIDDEN Tour, 1909. 


GLIDDEN TROPHY—13 Participants. 
Name Road 
of Car. Penalty. 


. .Premier Perfect 
. . Premier Perfect I 
..Chalmers-Detroit (withdrawn) 

° 


. .Marmon : 
Perfect 
8.5 


Technical 
Penalty. 
16.9 


. .Marmon 
. _Maxwell 


Pe a 
. -Pierce-Arrow 
...Pierce-Arrow 
. .Glide 
. .Thomas 
. .Midland 
.. White 


II.2 

Perfect 
Perfect 
682.9 
(withdrawn) 
4.3 

19.3 


aoe) Z 
PNR OW CONOUNSOHH 


Hower TRoPHY—14 
. 100 ... Moline a 
. 101 ...Moline Perfect 
. 102 ...Moline 46.6 
. 103 ... Brush (withdrawn) 
. 104 ...Brush (withdrawn) 
. 105 ...Chalmers-Detroit (disqualified) 
. 106 ... Hupmobile (withdrawn) 
. 107 ...Maxwell 
. 108 ... Pierce-Arrow 5 a 
. 109 ... Pierce-Arrow Perfect 

(withdrawn) 


Participants. 


8.2 
Perfect 
10.2 
. 110 ...McIntyre 


. Jewell 38.2 
. Mason 334-5 
. Lexington 2.0 


SEES a: 
AES 3 
No. 114.. 


60.6 
10.3 
1.8 


Detroit TropHy—Three Participants. 


*No. 51 ..American Simplex 1.4 50.8 
No. 52 ..-.Chalmers-Detroit 6.0 17.8 
No. 53 ...Premier 26.1 8.2 


* Perfect in mechanical examination, except for 
bent radiator sustained in ditching car. 


NON-CONTESTANTS, 11—TOTAL, 41. 
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1910 AMERICAN OUTPUT 200,000 CARS 


The rapid increase in the popularity of 
the automobile is evidenced by a predic- 
tion of 125 per cent. gain in the next year’s 
output of the American manufacturers. 
This estimate, indicating a total output of 
200,000 cars, is made by Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the American Motor- 
car Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Reeves bases his figures upon a recent trip 
covering all the leading automobile manu- 
facturing centers. ‘‘This statement,” says 
Motor Age, 


‘the makes after a careful compilation of 
figures received from makers of axles, 
magnetos, frames and other parts, as well 
as from motor-car-makers themselves. 
These plans may not be completely car- 
ried out, owing to the inability of parts- 
makers to supply the demand, but in any 
case there is sure to be a 125-per-cent. in- 
crease over the production of 1909, which 
is placed at 70,000 cars, and which has been 
insufficient to supply the demand. Of 
this number 165,000 will be pleasure-cars, 
30,000 will be high-wheel buggies made by 
carriage concerns and 5,000 will be steam 
and electric carriages and commercial ve- 
hicles. The average price of these cars 
will be about $1,200, the cars below $1,500 
being in the greatest demand, altho there 
is no lessening in the demand for the cars 
of higher price. This will mean a total 
business in cars alone of almost $200,000,- 
000. 

‘Yet with these extraordinary figures on 
next year’s motor-vehicle output, Mr. 
Reeves says there is no reason to fear an 
overproduction owing to the fact that 
America’s greatest purchasing power, the 
middle class, has now entered the field, 
together with the farmers, who have 
been liberal buyers of cars during the 
present year. It is estimated that this 
year has seen an oversold condition of 
about 10 per cent. To many, of course, it 
would appear that they could have sold 
twice as many cars as they made, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Reeves, in most cases the 
demand has generally been supplied and 
only a small portion of the buying public 
has been unable to get cars. If next year’s 
record production is to supply the over- 
sold condition this year, the result would 
be an unsafe business condition. 

“With all the concerns struggling to 
double and treble their output, the safety- 
valves on the business are the parts-ma- 


kers, who, working 24 hours a day, are un- 
able to keep up with the demand, and 
labor for the factories, which is growing 
scarcer and scarcer in all the motor-car 
manufacturing cities. These conditions 
may prevent the output reaching as high 
as present plans call for. 

*** Unless one makes a careful compila- 
tion of the figures, the statement that 
200,000 cars will be made in 1910 would 
> ed like a romance,’ says Mr. Reeves. 
‘However, these figures are conservative, 
if anything, and almost all of them ob- 
tained from reliable sources. There will 
be no decrease in the demand for big and 
high-priced cars, for the ultimate aim of 
every owner is to possess one of those 
types. The car of the intermediate type 
and those of low price will, of course, sell in 
the greatest numbers, and even now are in 
demand far beyond the supply. 

‘“*Such conditions seem extraordinary, 
but it all proves that the motor-car is now 
a necessity more than a luxury, and that 
it will sell in good times as well as bad. 
The importance of the farmers in the buy- 
ing of cars and the influence they will have 
on road improvement is more than the 
average Easterner can understand. There 
are more than 2,000,000 farmers in this 
country and they have had a big share of 
prosperity. Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska 
have been good motoring States. One 
maker in Anderson, Ind., told me that 75 
per cent. of his $1,250 cars were sold to 
farmers. The salaried man who believes 
in good things for his family and the busi- 
ness man who requires quick individual 
transportation, have made for a greater de- 
mand for motor-cars, and that situation 
will be increased in 1910. 

‘** Without exception every one of the 
factories I visited is planning for increased 
production, and putting up new factory 
buildings and installing new machinery. 
One of the biggest producers of this year 
plans to make 30,000 machines in 1910; 
the next highest producer will make 20,- 
ooo to 25,000, an Eastern concern 12,000 
and two other Western concerns 10,000 
each. Below that figure there are a score 
of concerns that will make anywhere from 
1,000 to 8,o00 machines, and it is a mighty 
small producer indeed who is not planning 
for 500 or 600 cars. 

““*The figures I have taken in making 
up my list of 200,000 cars is the scheduled 
production of eighty of the most promi- 
nent concerns, altho there are at least 
twenty-five more concerns whose cars 
might be termed factors in the market.’ ”’ 
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INDIANAPOLIS SPEEDWAY OPENING 


Formal opening of the great Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway will be celebrated next 
week. The occasion will include a series 
of races which promise to be among the 
fastest ever run in this country. hree 
days will be devoted to the contests, Octo- 
ber 19, 20, and 21. The first day’s events 
will include short record trials of from five 
to ten miles for cars of 161 to 450 cubic 
inches cylinder displacement, followed by a 
250-mile race by cars from 301 to 450 
cubic inches and minimum weight of 
2,100 lbs. A contest of 100 miles for cars 
of 231 to 300 cubic inches, 1,800 lbs 
minimum weight, will be the feature of the 
second day with semi-final heats of the 
first day’s free-for-all contests. A series 
of three events will occupy the third and 
final day, including the finals for the free- 
for-all racing-machines, an open handicap, 
and a race of 300 miles, the great event of 
the carnival. Entrants in this race will be 
restricted cars of 451 to 600 cubic inches, 
minimum weight 2,400 Ibs. Besides 
these, several other events are being ar- 
ranged. It is claimed that the trophies 
and prizes provided for the winners of the 
various races are the most valuable ever 
offered for motor-car contests, the value 
representing about $10,000. All races will 
be recorded by an electrical timing-device, 
instantaneously and automatically timing 
to a hundredth part of the second each 
racing-car, and recording each lap upon a 
gigantic scoreboard. 


NEW ROUTE BETWEEN NORTH AND 
SOUTH 


A new tour between the North and South 
traversing a region rich in historical asso- 
ciation and local interest is the subject of 
a little book just compiled by the White 
Company. This new route is shorter by 
several hundred miles than the tours pre- 
viously mapped between northern and 
southern points. It is divided into two 
sections. The first portion extends from 
New York to Richmond, 375 miles, taking 
the tourist through the great chain of bat- 
tlefields including Gettysburg, Antietam, 
Chickamauga, and Fredericksburg. The 
second division is between Staunton and 
Atlanta, 577 miles, the tourist passing 
through the famous cotton belt of Georgia 
and the Carolinas. Those desiring to make 
the entire trip between New York and At- 
lanta are afforded excellent connection be- 
tween the first division and Staunton by 
the splendid roads from Hagerstown down 
the Shenandoah Valley. 


INCREASED COST OF TIRES 


Practically all the manufacturers of 
American-made automobile tires increased 
the prices of their output last month by 
advances of from 15 to 25 per cent. This 
raise is ascribed to the increased cost of 
crude rubber. ‘‘Tire-makers have con- 
tended for a year or more,”’ says the New 
York Times, ‘‘that with the increased cost 
of production a fair profit could not be 
made by selling tires at the present price. 
Therefore the announcement did not come 
as a surprize, except that the raise is 
larger than was anticipated. The price of 
crude rubber has practically doubled with- 
in the last three months, the tire-makers 
say, and this was mainly responsible for 
the increase.” 
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Franklin 1910 Automobiles 


Franklin automobiles with their present tire equip- 
ment will average 2500 miles without a puncture. 

Large tires on a light-weight automobile do not 
puncture easily and blow outs are almost unheard of. 
Our tire equipment is so generous that it is not neces- 
sary to carry extra tires on any 1910 Franklin. 

On Model H the rear tires are 37x 5 inches, front 
36x 4 1-2 inches; on Model D, rear 36x 4 1-2 inches, 
front 36x4 inches; on Model G, rear 32 x4 inches, 
front 32x 3 1-2 inches. 

The Franklin air-cooling system for 1910 has been 
proved to cool so perfectly and positively that no 
one but a trade rival would dispute its success. It also 
dispenses with the fan and other complications neces- 
sary in water-cooling systems. 

Surrounding each cylinder close to the vertical cool- 
ing flanges is a sheet metal casing open at the top and 
bottom, with a diaphragm connecting the casings and 
forming with the engine boot an air-tight compartment. 
At the rear of this compartment is a powerful suction 
fly-wheel of new type. This fly-wheel draws the air 
down through the casings equally around the entire 
circumference of each cylinder. 

The Franklin power plant is more economical, 
more efficient and more powerful than water-cooled 
power plants of the same weight. 

The Bosch magneto high tension single ignition 
system used on our 1909 automobiles is continued on 
our 1910 models. In addition we have dispensed with 
the spark advance lever on all models. The time of 
the spark is not left to the judgment of the operator. 
Much better results are obtained at all speeds than by 
any other system. This was demonstrated on our 1909 
Model G. 

Cranking the motor on our magneto system is 
easier and safer than starting on batteries. The reason 


Franklin Model H, 42 horse-power six-cylinder 
chassis, is made with seven-passenger touring body, 
surrey body and limousine body. 

Franklin Model D, 28 horse-power four-cylinder 
chassis, is made with five-passenger touring body, close- 
coupled body, surrey body, limousine body and lan- 
daulet body. 


for the “double” ignition system commonly used is 
to provide batteries for starting, it not being practical 
to crank the ordinary motor on the ordinary magneto 
system. Anyone can see that one perfect ignition 
system is better and less complicated than two systems 
both of which lack some essential quality and which 
must be used together to get results. 

A light-weight automobile with proper spring suspen- 
sion gives the limit of riding comfort and touring abil- 
ity. All Franklins have four full-elliptic springs and a 
laminated-wood chassis frame. Road shocks and vibra- 
tion are absorbed—not transmitted as 1s the case with 
the steel frame and semi-elliptic springs commonly used. 

The Franklin is the easiest riding of all automobiles. 
It will also go the farthest in a day and is the fastest 
over American roads. 

All efforts to break our transcontinental record which 
we have held for five years have resulted in failure. As 
recently as last June five different makes of automobiles 
tried for the Franklin record, but the best actual run- 
ning time made was four days longer than our record. 
And in spite of the many attempts to lower it, our 
Chicago-New York record of 40 hours made in August, 
1907, still stands. 

The first 1910 Franklin to be entered in a public con- 
test established a new world’s record for economy. 
This was on July 7 in Buffalo, N. Y., one-gallon mile- 
age contest. There were 20 contestants. The Franklin, 
an easy winner, out-did its nearest competitor by 50 per 
cent and also beat the former world’s record, made by 
a 1909 Franklin in New York on May 7, by 40 per cent. 

Franklin closed cars are now being delivered These 
models are not only luxurious in their equipment, but 
they have the Franklin easy-riding quality so essential 
to this type of automobile. 

Write for 1910 catalogue of all models. 


Franklin Model G, 18 horse-power four-cylinder 
chassis, is made with touring body, surrey body, 
single-rumble-seat body and runabout body with 
hamper. 

Franklin Model K, 18 horse-power four-cylinder 
chassis, is made with limousine body, town car body 
and taxicab body. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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GED Gwcdee Fates wth Gusta 
Sauce—a delightful dessert that every 


member of the family can enjoy. 
q Or—what could be more dainty and grateful for 


a Summer dessert than creamy blanc-mange, served 


with a bright bit of jelly or a few fresh berries. You can easily make 
them in half an hour with 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


gq Now, think of cherry pie, berry pie, peach and apple pie—if you 
want light, flaky pie-crust just try part Kingsford’s Corn Starch with 
your flour. The book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “A.A’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 

T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 



































THE 
EVERYDAY 


NECESSITY 
OF THE HOME 


No matter what other methods are 
a for cleaning carpets or 
rugs, there still remains the every- 
day necessity for a good, medium- 
priced, hand-propelled carpet 
oss md that aoe A and_ effi- 
ciently gathers up all dirt or litter, 
¢, without noise, dust or effort. 

5 The housewives of the world at- 
test thesuperiority of the BISSELL, 
the genuine, original sweeper, the 
recognized leader in every country 
where carpets and rugs are used. 

You can double your comforts in 
the use of the Bissell by having two 
» machines, one for upstairs and one 
» fordown, This saves carrying the 
sweeper up and down, and insures 
having a sweeper always at your 
command. No woman who has ever 
used a B.ssell Sweeper can get along 
without one. 

Write for booklet illustrating our 
standard brands, and telling you in 
detail what the sweeper accom- 
plishes, and the sacrifices you are 

making in not having one. 


Bisself 


Sweeper 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM 


AN OUNCE FOR A NICKEL ano in 5 ann lO*PACKETS 
fF 


FRANK. H. FLEER & C0.INC PHILADELPHIA ano TORONTO. 


me Buy of your dealer, send us the 

purchase slip within one 

P~ week of date of purchase, 
and we willsend you ac 

case with no printing on it, 

. > gomething any lady or gentle- 
=> man will appreciate. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 38a, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World) 


















MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 
(Continued from page 242) 


MOTOR MAIL SERVICE FOR NEW YORK 


An important object-lesson in the use of 
the motor business wagon was begun last 
month by the post-office department in 
New York City. Through a contract 
covering a period of four years the branch 
offices in Manhattan from 42d Street 
north to the Harlem River and in the 
| Bronx from Harlem River to 167th Street 
were linked by an electric mail-wagon 
service, displacing all horse-drawn wagons 
heretofore used in transferring the mails 
within this territory. ‘‘There are 19 of 





these offices,’’ says Motor, 


‘any one of which is large enough and has 
all the facilities for handling the mail for 
a city of 5,000 or more inhabitants, and 
some of them have half-hourly service, re- 
ceiving and dispatching all first-class mat- 
ter every 30 minutes from six o’clock in the 
morning to seven o’clock in the evening. 
Nearly all of the circuits, some of which 
are six miles long, must be covered at 
least ten times a day, while others are 
to be traversed 34 times every 24 hours, 
or 216 times a week. The combined length 
of all the routes is 19 735 miles and the 
total number of trips in both directions 
over these routes each week amounts to 
1,052. This involves an annual mileage 
of almost 200,000 miles, or upward of 
800,000 miles during the life of the con- 
tract, which was awarded May 12 last. 

‘‘This is without doubt one of the most 
important advance steps made by the 
post-office department in years, leading 
eventually, as it is safe to predict that it 
will, to the complete substitution of self- 
propelled vehicles for horse-drawn wagons 
in the handling of mail in all principal 
cities of the country, with a consequent 
expedition and greater reliability of the 
service. Credit for the inauguration of 
this up-to-date departure is due to Ed- 
ward M. Morgan, postmaster in charge of 
the New-York office, the largest and most 
important in the country, upon whose 
recommendation the department at Wash- 
ington decided to advertise for bids for 
motor mail service in so large and impor- 
tant a section of New York City. It was 
for this section that the old contracts ex- 
pired this year. Others expire in different 
sections of the city on July 1 successively 
during the next three years, when it will 
come to the turn of upper Manhattan and 
this part of the Bronx to have the contract 
renewed or new bids advertised for. If, 
between now and next July, the motor 
service has proved as satisfactory as there 
is reason to expect, it is not at all unlikely 
that it may be extended to another large 
section of the metropolis. 

‘Postmaster Morgan was led to make his 
recommendation to the Washington au- 
thorities because of his belief in the busi- 
nesslike conduct of the post-office and the 
adoption of every reasonable means to 
facilitate the handling of mail-matter. 
He had observed the steadily growing use 
of motor business wagons by leading mer- 
chants of the city, noted their enormous 
advantages in the matters of speed, en- 
durance, reliability, capacity, and regu- 
larity, and studied the results obtained in 
experimental motor services that have 
been in operation for some time in Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, and Indianapolis. 

‘Adoption of motor transportation as 
its sole reliance by a conservative branch 
of the Government for such important 
service as the carriage of mails, which 





A Delicious Tonic 
HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invigor-. 
ates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 
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brooks no delays and irregularities, should 
have a prodigious influence upon business 
men engaged in all classes of trade who 
have any hauling or delivering to do. If 
the post-office, with no competition to 
fight and the prime object of giving the 
public the quickest and most reliable serv- 
ice at reasonable expense, finds it advan- 
tageous to adopt motor service, the last 
remnants of distrust and uncertainty still 
entertained by many merchants and man- 
ufacturers ought soon to be swept away. 
‘‘The new contract and motor service 
supersede a temporary service maintained 
by the same contractor with four electric 
wagons on Washington Heights. Since 
this service was started, on April 15 last, 
not a single trip has been missed and 
the machines never have been a minute 
behind time. They are not infrequently 
called upon to carry 1,500 pounds of mail- 
matter. ... The running time allowed 
for all circuits is figured on the basis of 
eight miles an hour to conform with the 
legal speed limit permitted by local or- 
dinance. Altho Uncle Sam’s wagons have 
right of way over ordinary traffic and are 
not to be stopt by mere policemen, they 
are expected by the Government to ob- 
serve the local regulations. But, even 
when limited to a rate of eight miles an 
hour, the motor-wagon can cover the 
longer routes in about one-half the time 
consumed by horses, so that eventually, 
as the volume of mail increases or the de- 
mand for quicker service makes it neces- 
sary, the power vehicles can crowd more 
trips into a day.” 





ON FOOD 
The Right Foundation of Health. 





Proper food is the foundation of health. 
People can eat improper food fora time until 
there is a sudden collapse of the digestive 
organs, then all kinds of trouble follows. 

The proper way out of the difficulty is to 
shift to the pure, scientific food, Grape-Nuts, 
for it rebuilds from the foundation up. A 
New Hampshire woman says: 

‘‘Last summer I was suddenly taken with 
indigestion and severe stomach trouble and 
could not eat food without great pain, my 
stomach was so sore I could hardly move 
about.. This kept up until I was so mis- 
erable life was not worth living. 

“Then a friend finally, after much argu- 
ment, induced me to quit my former diet 
and try Grape-Nuts. 

‘“‘ Although I had but little faith 1 com- 
menced to use it and great was my surprise 
to find that I could eat it without the usual 
pain and distress in my stomach. 

“So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and soon 
a marked improvement was shown, for my 
stomach was performing its regular work in 
a normal way without pain or distress. 

“Very soon the yellow onnking disap- 

ared from my tongue, the dull, heavy 

eeling in my head disappeared and my 
mind felt light and clear ; the languid, tired 
feeling left, and altogether I felt as if I had 
been rebuilt. Strength and weight came 
back rapidly and I went back to my work 
with renewed ambition. 

‘“‘Today I am a new woman in mind as 
well as body and I owe it all to this natural 
food, Grape-Nuts.”’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


Lica 
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The Howard Watch 


ie Wireless oper- 


ator prefers a 
Howard Watch because 
he must have accurate 
knowledge and record 


of the sending and re- 
ceiving time of messages. 

His station is seldom in a 
comfortable office building—it 
may be on a Battle Ship—an 
island—or a rocky point along 
the coast. 

In more than one hundred 
and fifty highly specialized oc- 
cupations the operatives will 
tell you that the Howarp is 


Drop us a postal, Dept. O, and we will send you 


a HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. 


purposely designed and adapted 
for their work. 

Now a Howarp is a How- 
ARD wherever you find it—the 
fact that men take it into the 
family, so to speak, and make 
it an honorary member of their 
trades or professions is the 
prettiest possible compliment. 

A Howarp Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each Howarp 
from the 17-jewel ina fine gold- 
filled case (guaranteed for 25 
years) at $35.00; to the 23- 
jewel in a 14-k. solid gold case 
at $150.00—-Is fixed at the fac- 
tory, and a printed price ticket 
attached. 























‘U-ALele- NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 





For an after dinner sweet, for a confection 
at any time, try this new cream and learn 
how different a cream mint can be. 

The mint flavor is developed to a new de- 
gree by our own special process. 

Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confection- 
ers and druggists everywhere. If yourdealer 
does not keep U-All-No we will send a lib- 
eral box on receipt of ten cents. 

MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 





Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 





KOH-I-NOOR 


Pencil Point 





NET One 
KOH-I-NOOR lasts longer than 
6 ordinary pencils. 


The Standard of Pencildom. Known, sold and used 
throughout the world. Same Price, Quality and 
Uniformity everywhere. An exactly right pencil for 
every purpose and paper—l7 degrees of hardness 
and softness (6B to 9H) and 2 copying degrees. Each 
degree always the same, 10c. ea. $1 a doz. The 
genuine always stamped ‘‘KOH-I-NOOR.” Any sta- 
tioner can supply you. If yours will not, write us. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Estab. 1790. 34 E. 23d St., N. Y. City 
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It is so easy to 
claim too much 


For instance, when I pass a tobacconist’s 
window and see a cigar labeled “Clear 
Havana filler, Sumatra wrapper, two for five 
cents,” I wonder if the dealer expects anyone 
to believe him or whether the public discounts 
advertisers’ statements by half or more. 

Any reputable cigar manu- 
facturer will tell you that it 
costs far more than “two for 
five” to manufacture such a 
cigar. 

The “ten cent cigar” of the 
trade is made of long, clean, 
clear Havana filler—and by 
Havana I mean tobacco grown 
on the Island of Cuba, and 
from the best districts at that 
—with a genuine Sumatra 
wrapper grown on the Island of 
Sumatra, not Java, nor Florida, 
nor Connecticut. The cigar is 
hand-made throughout. The 
largest sellers amongst ten cent 
cigars are made just that way. 

My Shivers’ Panatelas are 
made that way—any guaran- 
tee in the world that you want 
for it. And I sell them to in- 
dividual smokers by the hun- 
dred at the “ by-the-thousand ” 
price—$50.00 per thousand is 
$5.00 per hundred. 


MY OFFER is: I will, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ 
Panatelas on approval to a 
reader of The Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining forty at my ex- 
pense, and no charge for the 
ten smoked, if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

In ordering, please enclose 
business card, or send personal 
references and state which you | 
prefer—light, dark, or medium 
cigars. 

Just a word: I believe that 
I have the cleanest and best ventilated cigar 
factory in Philadelphia. It is open from cellar 
to garret for your inspection or your friends. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation, 
$25 Certificates of Deposit are for savings investors, 










Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 













ALL AE eee §«=Ask for Loan List No. 717. 


At 5% 


the earning power of your savings, invested with 
this Company is 25% greater than sf invested at 4%, 
42% qroster than at 34% and 66%% greater than at 
3%. Karnirgs paid for full time to date of with- 
drawal. ‘The security back of your deposits is the 
best obtainable — selected mortgages on New York 
and Suburban Real Estate and the entire resources 
of the Company, having 


Assests of over $2,000,000 
Surplus & profits, 150,000 
¢ Under supervision of New 
York Banking Dept. Our 
record is open to public exam- 
ination in their files, also at 
our place of business. 

Established 16 years 

Call or write for booklet. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
9 Times Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York City 











| ing, Aching, Sweating feet and Ingrowing Nails; kills 


BUILDING A GARAGE 


Herbert L. Towle contributes to Motor 
an article on the problem of building a 
private garage. While cars themselves are 
becoming standardized, this is not true 
of the houses built to contain them. Such 
a thing as a type scarcely exists to-day 
among private garages. Many are simply 
stables remodeled for the accommodation 
of cars. What Mr. Towle attempts to do 
is to show ‘‘what experience has shown to 
be the most suitable construction equip- 
ment, and arrangement to suit the most 
typical requirements.”” He says there are 
right and wrong ways in which to arrange 
the washing accommodations, the lighting- 
bench and heating-plant; right and wrong 
ways of getting cars in and out and of doing 
the fire-proofing. 

The first important step is to determine 
the floor space, which many owners under- 
estimate, especially with reference to the 
space needed in which to work around the 
car in comfort and to store oil-cans, tool- 
boxes, etc. He says: 


‘‘A small touring-car with top folded 
back is about 34 feet longer than its wheel- 
base, or, say, 124 feet overall. A large 
touring-car may be 5 or even 6 feet 
longer than its wheel-base. As a seven- 
passenger car may have a wheel-base as 
much as 130 inches, it appears that 16 feet 
is not too great a length to allow for the 
largest cars. The width of the car over 
hubs and mud-guards is 5 to 54 feet. If 
the garage has a separate repair-shop and 
washing-stand, so that no work needs to 
be done on the cars where they are stalled, 
a floor space of 19 by 8 feet per car is suffi- 
cient, provided the approaches are wide 
enough to permit the car to be turned 
either by steering or on skids. Coming 
down to the other end of the scale, if one 
wishes simply a shelter for the car and ex- 
pects to have all cleaning and other work 
done outdoors or at a public garage, one 
can get along with a space 18 to 20 feet 
long and 8 to 10 feet wide, and can store 
supplies and sundries along the side walls. 
This represents the irreducible minimum 
for practical purposes. 

‘“Now suppose that bench and machine- 
tool repairs are to be done on the premises, 
and that the car is to be washed where it 
stands instead of outdoors. One can not 
wash a car to advantage in less than 12 
feet of lateral floor space, and one must 
have room to work around the ends of the 
car. For a single car, therefore, the mini- 
mum floor space becomes 12 by 20 or 22 
feet, and this excludes bench and storage 
room. The bench should be located at the 
end or side of the garage, and adds, with 
necessary floor space, 4 feet to the above 
dimensions. Clothes-lockers and the gen- 
eral-storage room should be alloted two 
feet from the wall. Thus the space be- 
comes as follows: if the lockers are at one 
side and the bench on the other, 2 plus 
12 plus 4, or 18 feet of floor width by 20 
feet in depth. To house and wash a 
second car comfortably beside .the first 
without moving either for the purpose of 
washing, an additional 10 feet is necessary, 
making the width 28 feet, and depth as 
before. If the bench is at the far end of 
the room the dimensions become respec- 
tively 15 and 24 by 24 feet. For each 
additional car add 1o feet in width. 
‘‘These are minimum dimensions for the 
purpose specified, and something of con- 
venience and comfort will be gained 
by adding 2 or 3 feet each way. This 





Use Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
The antiseptic powder. It cures Hot, Swollen, Smart- 

















Try It On 
STEAKS 


Epicures declare a steak is 
not complete without 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meatsand many otherdishes 
are improved by its use. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 
























SUSPENDERS 


Made in all lengths and 
weights for all uses and sea- 
sons—thousands of patterns 
— materials, workmanship 
and good service guaran- 
d by our band on 
every pair. 50 cents. 
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ki) Oy socks 
L <7 smooth, 
sleek. Pure silk webs, 
rustless nickel mountings, 


them direct. 
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pair. At dealers, or Pioneer 
we mail them \/ Suspender 
direct. Company 


718 Market Street Philadelphia 


ANTIQUES 


I havea very large stock of Old China, Old Mahog- 
any Furniture, Brasses, Coppers, Pewter, Antique 
Jewelry,etc. My twenty-page Catalogue, quotes 
descriptions and prices. Sent to anyone interested 
in Antiques. ADA M. ROBERTS 

Box 67 WASHINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


























A Double Duty Fly Trap 


PYRAMIDS mean fy protection as 
well as fly destruction. Hang them an)- 
where—on your chandeliers—near your 
pictures—wherever flies gather. 


Pyramid Fly Catchers 


Flypaper is confined to tables and 
@ stands—catches only the wandering fly 
and it’s unclean, sticky surface is a con- 

& stant menace to people's clothing, etc. 


PYRAMIDS expose their surfaces 
slowly and automatically. Thus, their 
power of attraction is constantly re- 
newed, they have two gummed 
surfaces against flypaper's one—are 
doubly effecti more i— 
last longer. 


Trythem. Write today, naming your 
rand enclose 10c in stamps. Two 
PYRAMIDS will be sent by return mail. 

> LOUIS DE JONGE CO. 
SS 73 Duane Street New York 
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also permits additional tool and other 
equipment to be added later on if de- 
sired. A roomy garage will be 25 feet 
deep. It should be remembered also that 
the gasoline pump may be located inside, 
and that heating and toilet facilities must 
be provided. Still another contingency 
not always foreseen is the occasional 
necessity of taking off the body for repairs 
to the chassis. The body width is about 
5 feet and its depth may be 8 feet. 
If entire independence of outside help is 
desired, the single-car garage must be 
about 23 feet wide inside to anticipate 
this contingency, and the two-car garage 
becomes 33 feet wide.” 


Of material from which to build a garage 
the writer says: 


‘‘The ideal material for garage-construc- 
tion is obviously concrete. It may be used 
in monolithic form (reinforced concrete), 
or the garage may be built up of the familiar 
hollow concrete blocks. For the large 
structure, the former method is fully as 
cheap, besides being intrinsically more 
satisfactory. Quite a small garage ma 
be economically put up of blocks, whic 
require practically no skill for laying. 
However, in the smallest sizes, stucco con- 
struction is doubtless the cheapest, and it 
fulfils all reasonable requirements as to 
fire-resistance. The framework is timber 
precisely like an ordinary frame house, and 
the inside furring is cement plaster on 
metal lath. The outside may be similar, 
or if it is desired that the garage shall match 
the house or stable, the outside may be 
clapboarded. Most small frame garages 
have no ceilings, and as the roof is of 
lumber and shingles they are only partly 
fire-proof, even if the hens A resist fire. It is 
much better to have a metal lath and plaster 
ceiling, and if asbestos board be added 
under the plaster, so much the better. 

‘‘Even a dilapidated frame stable may 
be made into virtually a new structure by 
nailing fast all loose boards, covering the 
exterior with metal lath and troweling two 
coats of cement plaster over the entire 
outside. This gives the appearance of a 
regular stucco structure, and the cement 





STICK TO IT 
Until Coffee Hits You Hard. 


It is about as well to advise people to 


Factory Varnishes that 


are Reliable come only from a 
Reliable Varnish Factory. 


The Murphy Factories are the most Perfectly 


Equipped and most Scientifically Managed 
Vamish Factories in the World. 


Our study for more than —_ years has been to make 
Varnishes that may be completely relied upon to work 
right and save trouble in your Factory. 


Let us send you our trouble-saving and money-saving book ‘‘ Quality and Economy in 
Varnish and Varnishing.’’ 


Address us carefully at 151 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Murphy Varnish Company, FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 


Makers of THE VARNISH THAT LASTS LONGEST 
Head Office: NEWARK, N. J. Also BOSTON CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS CHICAGO 





Positively guaranteed to take all water and dirt out of Gasoline ana ten 
times as fast as the unreliable chamois covered funnel. 
At Auto Supply and Hardware dealers. Price $2.00 or shipped direct, prepaid 
‘Write for FREE Booklet. 
Austro-American Separator Co., 5718 Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 








stick to coffee until they get hit hard enough, 
so that they will never forget their exper- | 
ience, although it is rather unpleasant to | 
have to look back to a half dozen years of | 
invalidism, money and opportunity thrown | 
away, which is really the terrible price 
paid for the weakest kind of a ‘‘mess of 
pottage.’’ | 

A woman writes and her letter is con- | 
densed to give the facts ina short space: | 

“*T was a coffee slave and stuck to it like} 
a toper to his ‘cups,’ notwithstanding I had | 
headaches every day, and frequently severe | 
attacks of sick hendeduen, then I used more 
coffee to relieve the headaches, and this was 
well enough until the coffee effect wore off, 
then [ would have sick spells. 

‘* Finally my digestion was ruined, severe 
attacks of rheumatism began to appear, 
and ultimately the whole nervous system 
began to break down and I was fast be- 
coming a wreck. 

“* After a time I was induced to quit coffee 
and take up Postum. This was half a year 
ago. The result has been most satisfactory. 

‘“The rheumatism is — entirely, blood 
is pure, nerves practically well and steady, 
digestion almost. perfect, never have any 
more sick headaches and am gaining steadily 
in weight and strength.’’ 

‘*There’s a Reason.”’ 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


| If you’re not acquainted—try our 





wine, true, and full of human interest. 


“The Guaranteed 
Hose of Quality’’ 


Have You Tried Kreotacvu 


A fine, sheer, light, lisle-like hose equal to the hardest wear. A 


SEAMLESS stocking; looks sightly and fits snug. “Knotair” 
comes in all the fashionable shades, especially the Pure, Silk Lisle— 


Six Pairs Guaranteed to Wear Six Months 


or new hose—FREE. That’s the “‘Knotair’” kind. Made from the best American 
long staple yarn. Triple-cross woven at the vital points where ordinary hose give way. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


| Clip off attached eoupon, mail today with 25e, (in any convenient way) and we will send 

yon, prepaid, One Sample Pair of MEN’S or WOMEN’S Lisle-like Hose, with the privilege 
that, after you have examined the hose and are pleased with them, you ean have the re- 
maining Five Pairs and » guarantee for the Six Pairs against wear for Six Months for $1.75. 
For 35¢. we will send you Pure Silk Lisle Hose and the remaining Five Pairs and the guar- 
antee for Six Pairs, Six Months, for $2.65. 








MEN’S and WOMEN’S lisle-like hose (Black, Tan Garter Splicing, Six Pairs, Guar- $3 00 
and Grey). Women’s with Interlaced Garter Splicing anteed Six Months . 
Si. 7 the WOMEN'S SILK - LISLE the 
Six | ga eid $2.00 box OUTSIZES in Black and Tan $4.50 box 
WOMEN’S Lisle-like OUTSIZES $3 00 the Send size, color or assorted colors if de- 
in Black ani Tao ae . bex sired and remittance according to the 
MEN’S and WOMEN’S PURE SILK LISLE hose, quality desired. | Ask for booklet 
MEN’S in Black, Tan, Grey, Navy Blue, Burgundy, “ Knotair Kinks,"’ it tells you all 
Green, Purple and London’ Smoke. WOMEN’S in about “The Guaranteed Hose 
Black, White, Tan, Grey, Ox Blood, Copenhagen, 0 Quality. IT’S FREE, 
Green, Bronze, Old Rose, London Smoke, Heliotrope, The best dealers wanted 
Purple, Pink, Navy and Sky Blue, with Interlaced everywhere. 


oo: “* 
KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY (7° #°3<"- 


5326 Westminster Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. v4 2. 
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A_ STRONG POINT... 


The JOINTLESS, SOLID FRAME which originated 
with the COLT more than a half century ago has made 
it famous for durability. 
A COLT REVOLVER FRAME is forged in one piece; 
there are no joints to wear loose or cause weakness; no 
parts brazed; it is tight Xs solid at an important point. 
The cantiides ch ded by a wall of ngid, 
compressed steel which i oe the shooter. 
In addition to the safety insured by the one-piece SOLID FRAME, the Colt 1s 
the — Revolver with the ‘* Positive Lock’ — a bar of solid steel — that abso- 
ane Tee [yer co ACOLT with mae ge wpe nal * Posi- 
ood Until Positively Cocked "’— never shoots till the trigger is pulled. 
You = ae best PROTECTION from both 
danger and accident when you buy a COLT. 
Examine a COLT at your Dealer's, or send for Catalog No.26 
which describes Colt Revolvers and Automatic in all 
desirable calibers and sizes. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO 
HARTFORD, CONN, 

























COLT Arms are fully 
guaranteed for use with 
Smokeless and other 
powders in standard, 
factory loaded ‘am- 
@unition. 








BS 
COMFORT 





Never 
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The Litholin Ritaaiattel Linen Collar 


Same Style, Same Dull Finish You’ve Always Worn 


or S the great charm about Litholin goods—no one notices any difference, except 

that you look neat when other men’s linen is “ under the weather,” or, ‘ the worse 
for wear. And so soon as you adopt ‘‘ Litholin” you save a Nothing ‘shrinks 
in the wash,” but the bill. You cut that down and can bank the savings. Four 
collars and two pairs of cuffs, costing $2.00 will carry you through the year. What 
you pay now is at least $16.00. Figure it out—cost and washing. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50O0c. 
Genuine Litholin Goods are always sold from a Red box 


If not at your dealer's send, giving size, number ted, with remitt e, and we will mail, postpaid. 
Booklet of styles free on request. 


Dept. 13, 





The Fiberloid Company, 7 Waverly Place, New York 








Rider Agents Wanted |SAFE INVESTMENTS PAYING 53 % | 


Our Improved Eastern Kansas Farm Loans offer 
- each town to ride and exhibit sai ig fect security. This section has never known a crop fail- 





model. Write for Special Offer. | ure. We have been making these loans for more than 
‘Finent us Guaranteed We know every borrower personally, 


¢ Models 10 to 35 YEARS. and have never /ost a dollar for our cus- 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. | tomers or have had a cent of interest defaulted. We 
1907 & 1908 Models $7 to collect without cost to you, and remit promptly. Any 
all of best makes amount from $250 up. Better than savings banks, because 
Hand Wheels greater income; negotiable anywhere. 





Au Ri ra adel. 3 $8 
makes and models, to 


AB 00d AS NEW. .sesseesese 
fs =6Great on heaving: Sale. 
We Ship O: im without @ 
cent deposit, pay ms Jreight and allow 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairsand Gacaaaed halfusual prices. o not 

buy tiny. you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 

MEAD 


CYCLE CO., Dept.)273, Chicago 





Write today for List No. 453 and names of investors near 
you, to whom you can refer. 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., Mortgage Bankers, Olathe, Kan. 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
‘YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 
by writing SUROOL AGENOY, 626-41 Park Row, New York 





A necessity with 
Knee-Drawers 
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25:50! 
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| Printer’s Ink, New York, 





is a permanent preservative against the 
weather. An interior furring and ceiling oj 
cement plaster on metal lath renders the 
whole substantially fire-proof. If the 
chauffeur’s quarters are overhead, the sec- 
ond-story flooring should be tiled and 
supported by iron beams, or it should be 
reinforced concrete, so as to make com- 
munication of fire from the first floor an 
impossibility. Wooden beams for flooring, 
even if sheathed below with asbestos board 
and plaster, should not be trusted. Need- 
less to say, the stairs also should be sepa- 
rated from the car-storage space by a fire- 
proof partition, and should be approached 
either by an interior fire-proof door closed 
by a spring, or by an entirely separate 
outside door. 

“For the flooring, nothing better than 
concrete has been suggested. It has ad- 
mittedly some objections, such as being 
cold and absorbing oil. The second draw- 
back is met by a drip-pan under the cars, 
and the first in large measure by the use of 
mats on trundles on which to lie when doing 
underneath work. Wood floors, on account 
of the readiness with which they absorb 
oil, should not be considered. 

‘‘Whether washing is done outside or 
inside, the floor should be drained. It is 
usual to drain toward the center of the 
space under the car and insert an iron 
grating there. This gets rid of the water 
as directly as possible, but it leaves the car 
in a bad position in case of spilled gasoline 
taking fire. A safer plan is to drain the 
water toward and outside of the doors. 
The floor should slope from east side of 
the car to a central channel, so that there 
is no tendency for the car to roll when the 
brakes are released. This central channel 
should extend just beyond the front door, 
and terminate in a grating leading to the 
drain. A cross channel three inches wide 
and two inches deep extending the width 
of the door just outside the latter will 
catch any water which might otherwise 
flow past the door into the court, and will 
lead it to the drain. 

‘‘Tt is well to insert a trap in the drain 
pipe to prevent gasoline from entering the 
drain, and if connection is made to the 
sewer this is imperative.” 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY’S VAST 
GROWTH 


‘“‘The American Motor-Car Manufac-~ 
turers’ Association has just finished an 
analysis of the automobile industry,” says 
‘“‘which shows 
that it has grown from two million dollars 
in 1898 to one hundred and thirty millions 
in 1908. The Association estimates that 
there are now about 160,000 automobiles 
in the United States, or just about twice as 
many as there are in Europe. Sixty-nine 
thousand automobiles are registered in New 
York State alone. There are now 2,500 
agents, to say nothing of hundreds of 
sub-agents. The recent panic showed 
little falling off in the automobile business. 
No other business has ever had so phenom- 
enal a development. It is said that few 
people have been able to secure any of the 
three or four leading automobiles since last 
November, so heavy has been the demand. 
The same condition prevails with other 
makes. Quite contrary to the prevalent 
idea that the best cars are made in Europe 
is the fact that in 1907 $5,756,972 worth 
of automobiles were exported and. only 
$3,157,168 imported. 


Our readers are asxed to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Letters From Egypt 


By Louis V. Lepoux 


Memphis and Karnak, Luxor, Thebes, the Nile: 
Of these your letters told; and I who read, 
Saw loom on dim horizons Egypt’s dead 

In march across the desert, mile on mile;— 

A ghostly caravan in slow defile 

Between the sand and stars; and at their head 
From unmapped darkness into darkness fled 
The gods that all men feared a little while. 


There black against the night I saw them loom, 

With captive kings, and armies in array 

Remembered only by their sculptured doom; 

And thought: What Egypt was are we to-day. 

Times’s vanguard marched through some obscurer 
gloom; 

The rearguard gathers; let us watch and pray. 

—The Pathfinder (August). 


In London Town 


By Tuomas JONEs, Jr. 


“The road leads straight, the road leads far, 
To London town; 

And there the knights and ladies are 
And brave renown: 


But here with you I watch each pair 
Pass up and down, 
And wonder what they find so fair 
In London town. 
—Everybody’s Magazine (August). 


The Roads of the Heart 


By Susan S. MITCHELL 


I walk within my heart and take 
The roads he led me dear ard dim 
To where a fragile house I make 
Of broken memories of him. 


Without, they build me marble halls, 
They call my comrades near and far. 
Oh heart, more dear the wavering walls 
Where all thy shattered treasures are. 
—From ‘‘ The Living Chalice and Other Poems.” 





Midsummer Eve 
By Tuomas Woop STEVENS 


The ragged clouds that sweep across the moon 
Show starry spaces through their tattered gray, 
And winds that high aloft like eagles play 

Make here a moaning like the hum of noon, 

So far, so faint; and in the eyes of June 
Is silence wide and wistful; now, they say, 
Queen Mab, discrowned, regains her ancient sway 

And long-forgotten pomp. Crave now a boon. 


This night the gates of Time are left ajar, 
And through his garden in the scented gloom 
We steal to find the rose of yesterday; 
We come where shadowy bards and heroes are, 
And burn with loves that sing beyond the tomb 
Through this blue night of dreaming disarray. 
—Everybody's Magazine (August). 





Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; 
then stored a full year ina 
dry, airy place, before com- 
ing to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 


lasts so long? 
Established in 1789. 
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A Mellin’s Food little girl. 


A mother, who had nursed 
her baby until she was three 
months old, found thatarti- 
ficial feeding would soon 
have to be resorted to. 
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She wrote us and asked if 
doctors ever recommended 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Indeed they do. The doc- 
tors are its best friends. 


The formula of Mellin’s 
Food was originated by 
Liebig, one of the greatest 
scientists the world has ever 
known. 
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Liebig’s son and son-in- 
law were both doctors, and 


it was for their children, 
that he producedand gave 
to the world a new and 
better way of preparing 
fresh milk, so thatit could 
be given successfully 

babies. 


Under the direction and 
patronage of doctors the 
sale of Mellin’s Food has 
spread throughout the 
world, so that to-day 
there is scarcely a place 
inhabited by civilized 
people, where Mellin’s 
Food cannot be found. 


Mellin’s Food is not only the 
most scientific food, but it is the 
most practicalas well. Asitdoes 
not contain starch, it requires no 
boiling. Itisto beadded to fresh 
cow’s milk, and when thisis done, 
it modifies the milk to baby’s 
tender needs, and makes the best 
substitute for mother’s milk yet 
devised. 


If the feeding of your baby 
troubles you, ask your doctor 
about Meliin’s Food. Ask him to 
show you how to prepareit. He 
will do so and gladly too you may 
be sure, 


Our beautiful book, “*The Care 
and feeding of Infants”, will 
help you to remember what he 
tells you. It is Free to mothers. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 







































MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 8 eco of 


PY. ye 
“The Care & Feeding of Infants”, 
Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food to try. 
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THE SCIENCE OF A 
LIFE. By John Cowan, M. ». 
# My 100 illustrations. 


Married ? iift.2 13 grain 


on the marriage relation me Tenet Girca Tar giving | 
full information sent free Address J. Sauves 
Publishing Co., 571 Rose Street, New York. | 


Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
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Recommendsteacherstocolleges, nublic aa Pirtateachadin 


Wm. O. Pratt, 
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Sent free on request 
These books are of vital interest to 
everyone who cares for health and 
cleanliness in home and office. They 
explain in detail how you can have 
your home kept absolutely clean 
every day for much less than you 
now expend keeping it purtially 
clean—how you can save money, 
labor, time, and wear and tear. They 
tell you why and how; they give you 
the written evidence of many who 
have proven for themselves every 
claim made for that most perfect of 
air cleaning devices, the 


“Invincible” 
Electric Renovator 
It eats dirt 


A handy, portable electric machine 
easily attached to your electric cur- 
rent; easily operated by anyone. 
Cleans everything in one operation 
without the need of removing any 
thing. Dustless ; almost silent. 
Made in three sizes— for homes; for 
mansions or small public buildings; for 
office buildings, theatres, hotels, etc. 

The “Invincible ”’ is not a toy; 

it has proven its superiority 

by years of successful service. 


Write for the books, Address Dept. R. 


Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. 
943 Farmers’ Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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DEPOSIT 


“MAIL 





















|AT SIX PER CENT 


























The 6% Secured Certificates of 
Deposit _ issu by this Institution 
combine high earning ‘power with the 
most convenient and satisfactory form 
of security. 

The Certificates are accompanied by 
first mortgages on the improved real 
estate on which they are issued. 





























Interest is paid monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annually, as desired by the 
depositor and is fouranteed by our 
capital, surplus and resources. 

Write to-day for free booklet ‘‘F"’ 
which explains the superior features 
of this form of investment. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE RAINBOW-HUED ,FUNERAL OF THE 
CHINESE EMPEROR 


THERE is a barbaric splendor about all Chinese 
public functions and celebrations that may seem 


childish to the western mind. Yet often the gor- 


geous display of colors and the massing of great 
crowds of people combine to give an impression 


never to be forgotten. Of the display marking the 


funeral of the late Chinese Emperor last spring a 


spectator writes as follows in the Chicago News : 


The procession was headed by a body of troops, 
cavalry, mounted infantry, and infantry. Next, 
came some two dozen camels and a mob of white 
pack ponies with their burdens concealed beneath 
cloths of imperial yellow. These were followed by 
men mounted on the shaggiest of ponies and drest 
in the red cloaks to be seen at all Chinese funerals, 
bearing red banners with devices which I wished I 
understood. Against this was contrasted a great 
splash of yellow“as the body of lama priests moved 
past us in their yellow coats. Then came bearers, 
drest in red like the men on the ponies, bearing 
canopies of purple, yellow, red, and white and banners 
of the same splendid colors, and behind them two 
large yellow chairs, closely followed by more canopies 
rivaling those that had preceded them. After these 
drove Prince Ching in a closed carriage, surrounded 
by a large bodyguard such as one sees daily in the 
streets at Peking. At this point there was a short 
gap, and then white disks of paper, cut to resemble 
copper cash and flung high into the air, announced 
the approach of the hearse. It was borne by 128 
bearers, whose red dresses contrasted vividly with 
its brilliant yellow, and after it came another body 
of troops and then a crowd of carts. 

So the procession ended and passed, and this bald 
description of it can give little idea of its brilliance. 
For, as in the case of the arrival of the Dalai Lama, 
so in this, what fascinated and overcame one was the 
splendor and the blaze of colors and these the pen 
can not produce. But I think I could turn fanatic, 
in my insistence on their excellence. They moved 
me yesterday like music when wave after wave of 
sound toss and dash against the soul. I do not 





exaggerate when I say this. The colors of the pro- 
cession yesterday were magnificent; 
worth going a hundred miles to see. 

Those canopies and flags, those chairs, that 
hearse, they were wonderful, a rainbow fit indeed to 
circle an emperor journeying to the darkness of the 
grave. I deny, too, what hundreds of people would 
say—that these colors are barbaric. The Chinese are 
right. They bury the greatest of their dead with 
the greates. of all earthly splendors, the colors of 
the sunset. 


they were 


WATCHING BLERIOT’S FLIGHT 


SEVERAL French newspaper men accompanied 
Mme. Blériot on the torpedo boat which conveyed 
Blériot on his recent flight from Calais to Dover. 
The boat waited, circling about near shore, until the 
signal agreed upon told that the daring Frenchman 
had started. It was just at sunrise, and all were 
eagerly looking for the aeroplane, while Captain 


Poigier was turning his vessel’s course toward the 








English coast. The representative of Le Matin 
} (Paris) tells the story thus: 


All of a sudden, at a moment when no one was yet 


| expecting it, 1 discovered the monoplane above the ! 


| dunes. 
| ‘There it is, there it is!” I yelled like a madman. 
Every one rushed to the starboard rail and turned 
their glasses in this direction. Only Mme. Blériot, 
standing in a corner, did not desire to see for herself. 
' This plucky woman, who all through the morning 
| showed memorable courage in spite of our anxieties, 
; who could smile, even laugh, when she really wanted 
to cry, broke down a little. But instantly check- 
ing this emotion of the first moment, she looked, 
watched, admired like the rest of us. 
It was truly splendid, and enthusiasm kept us 








silent. The bird flew straight toward the sea, it 
skimmed the cliffs of Sangatte. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


It flew with speed | 






the Hills 
and Miles 


The R.S. Motorcycle climbs _ 
hills and easily attains speed im- 
possible to other machines, because 


of a simple, perfect valve arrangement z 


that leads and drives the engine instead - % 
of compelling the engine to drag the ; 
valves. Full details in catalogue sent ft 
free. The iG 






R-§ Motorcycle .” 


Built and Tested in the Mountains 


is at once a roadster, racer, and a 
year’round worker that has no need _ 
for tinkering and continualrepairs. Simple, 

owerful and economical in operation. No 
imit to speed but the law. 

The only single cylinder motorcycle that 
ever climbed Wilkes-Barre Mountain. 

If you want a motorcycle, it is only fair to yourself 
to let us prove to — the ‘‘R-S’ is the best motor- 
cycle. We'll doit free on receipt of your address, 


READING STANDARD CO., 401 Water St., Reapine, Pa. 
Makers of Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles, j 


















With a Busse Dry None you can 
in 10 seconds make your razor edge 
equal to a barber's. Wet hones us- 
ually take half an hour ofan expert. 
Busse’s Hones require no skill; any- 
body can use them; adapted to 
either plain or safety styles. A 
gentleman said, ‘‘I would not take 
$25 for mine if I could not get 
another; have used it 5 years and 
my razor is as good as new."’ 


$1.00 PREPAID 


Costs nothing if not satisfactory 





———Do You Shave Yourself 7——.. 




























BUSSE & CO., 527 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 















The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
STU DY adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 






educators. Experienced and competent instruc- 
tors. Takes spare time oniy. Three courses — 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better your = 
condition and prospects in 
busincss, Students and 
graduates every where. 
Full particulars and Fasy 
Payment Plan free. 

















praia and vitality stamp 


the columns of THE LITERARY 
Dicest with standards of proven value 


for the motor car advertiser. 

In every community THE LITERARY 
DicEst reaches the influential, weil- 
to-do, intelligent classes. 

Nowhere in the world has there been 


gathered together a body of readers 


more responsive to automobile ad- 
vertising. 

Our Editorial Department of ‘ Mo- 
tor Trips and Motor Cars” appearing 


in the second issue each month, is a 
long established feature. 


Thefiterary Digest 
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that was disconcerting, with a wonderful steadiness | 
which gave an impression of complete security. \ 

We were making nineteen knots. 

“Twenty-one knots!” shouted the captain. 

The Escopette bounded over the waves. We were 
now on a line parallel to Blériot’s course. But we 
did not seem to be gaining. 

“Twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-ive knots!”’ 
thundered the captain successively. 

The boat responded beautifully. It raced through 
the foaming waves. Ours was a keen race, but our 
handicap was too heavy. 

Gracefully, obediently, responding instantly to the 
will of its pilot, Blériot’s aeroplane flew ahead with 
out giving its convoyers the slightest occasion for ap- 
prehension. We hoped that it might make zigzags 
to keep its elevation. But Blériot was already far 
away. After half an hour at sea he was nothing 
but a black point on the horizon; then he disap- 
peared in the mist. 

Five o'clock had come and we were still only half 
way across the strait. The minutes seemed like hours. 
We searched the horizon in the hope of discovering 
something. Yes, there was something moving from 
west to east, something which looked marvelously 
like the monoplane. Our hearts stood still with fear. 
Laugh if you will; that something, that line which 
moved was a flight of ducks. The anguish had been 
intense. 

There was the English coast at last, and we sought 
on all sides some sign that might put us on the track. 
But there was no such sign. Anxiety and anguish 
again possest us. If this man had suddenly fallen 
into the sea, had been seized by a current, and no 
one had seen him! What a catastrophe, what a 
tragedy! Altho our hearts misgave us we put a good 
face on it. Dover harbor drew near. Here perhaps 
we should learn something. Perhaps there would 
be a crowd upon the quays to signal to us that the 
great deed had been done. Some little white clouds 
showed themselves against the opaque background. 

‘‘Some bombs have been fired!’’ we shouted. 

We believed nothing; we knew nothing, we waited 
in a state so nervous that nothing-—not even the 
thought that Blériot had succeeded—could reassure 





us. 

At last we were inside Dover harbor. It seemed 
like a city of the dead. Not a boat came toward 
us. From the quays not a single cry of rejoicing 
came to us. It was a moment of agony never to be 
forgotten. Blériot had not arrived! Otherwise | 
there would have been some one to expect us, to re- 
assure the wife who, altho a Httle pale, still bore up 
bravely. 

The captain ordered his sailors to go and get the 
news. They hastened away toward the Admiralty 
buildings, then after a minute one of them waved 
his handkerchief as a sign of success. 

The triumph was certain. No one could longer 
doubt it. Then with the same rapture we and the 


sailors broke out in shouts of joy, in hurrahs that |* 


reached the old wall of Dover Castle. 
The success was complete. ‘‘ Vive  Blériot!” 
“Hurrah for Blériot!"’ In the captain’s cabin we 
reassembled again, weeping like children and laugh- 
ing to excuse ourselves for that moment of weakness 
which brought us back to earth. 
But on the quay by the railroad station there is 
some one moving, some one making signs. It is 
Blériot, who comes to find out—every one in his 
turn—where his wife can be. 
With the help of two fishing-boats we go along- 
side the quay and greet him. Then we all have the 
pleasure of embracing this remarkable man and of 
giving him the kiss of friendship, which men ex- 
change only because it is genuine, real, sincere. 
Then we weep again like great big children. The 
English who assist at this little family scene stand in 
silent amazement. 
This time there is no doubt about the triumph. 


Providential Escape.—The old lady had had a 
severe illness, and she was relating its vicissitudes to 
a friend or two in the grocer’s shop when the minister 


came in. “ It's only by the Lord’s mercy,” she piously 
declared, ‘‘that I’m not in heaven to-night.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Do not ask for or accept just ordinary 
‘peroxide of hydrogen for personal use, 
but msist 
upon getting 








HERE are a hundred kinds of ordinary peroxide of hydro- 
gen upon the market. Many of these are «nly suitable for 
bleaching and other commercial purposes; their sale for per- 

sonal toilet and medicinal use is only possible because neither 
retailer nor consumer fully understands their character, 
DIOXOGEN the gure Peroxide of Hydrogen, is made exclu- 
sively for personal use. 

DIOXOGEN is 25% stronger than the legal (U. S. P.) stand- 
ard requires, 333% stronger than most, and so% stronger than 
many makes of ordinary peroxide. 


_DIOXOGEN retains its effectiveness when diluted many 
times with water (the exact proportion depends upon each par- 
ticular use), and is, therefore, much more economical than the 
weaker and less pure solutions. Some of these may cost less 
in the original package but arealways more expensive in actual 
use. Although much stronger than ordinary peroxide, DIOXO- 
GEN is absolutely harmless. There is no other antiseptic and 
germicide of equal efficiency which may te used without the 
slightest danger of harmful results through misapplication. 

DIOXOGEN does not require acetanilid, the preservative 
commonly used to keep ordinary peroxide from rapidly losing 
its strength. Acetanilid causes the objectionable taste and 
odor characteristic of such preparations. 






















































DIOXOGEN is made exclusively for personal use: when 
you buy DIOXOGEN—and oz/y when you buy DIOXO- 
GEN—are you sure of getting pure peroxide of hydro- 
gen. There is no uncertainty about DIOXOGEN; l. D 
it is intended for, and is suitable and safe for ae 
toilet and medicinal purposes. THE 
Among the many home uses of Dioxogen, its use as OAKLAND 
* ‘mouth wash "is perhape the most common. If CHEMICAL CO. 
uare sing ordir m i y p 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE for this purpose, send for the trial bot le of Die . 98 Front St., New York 





oxogenand makethissimplecomparntive test. 
First try Dioxogen (diluted according to directions) as a ‘‘ mouth 

@ wash.”’ Note its freedom from the slightest objectionable taste. 
Then try the ordinary peroxide in the same way, and note the 





Cheek one ot the following : 





© I have never used Dioxegen or 
any peroxide of hydrogen. 1 would 
like to try Dioxogen, 








4 decidedly disagreeable tas eee by the acetanilid preservative. CJ f am using a peroxide, but not Dicxo- 
TS If you have never used Dioxogen, or if you have been buying gen, for personal use, 1 would like to com- 
pare Dioxogen with the kind that I am using 


ordinary Peroxide of Hydrogen for personal use, we want 
2 AY z to send you a 2-oz. bottle entirely without cost to you. 
The very best evid of the advantages of Dioxog 
is Dioxogen itself and we want you to try it at our expense. We will 
also send booklet describing its many uses in the home. Cut off 
and mail coupon or send postal to-day. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 
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Druggist’s Name. 


Memory the Basis 
,of All Knowledge 



















itchen Set. H. 8. Cunningham made KEY 
$12 aday. Copy of sworn statement To 
| furnished. We have agents who have SUCCESS 










: You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory forfaces, 





| Write today for terms of free outfit 
— and how to make $3 to $10 = day. 
No previous experience necessary. 




















Pa ep ll areeae meme RENDER” names, business, studies, conversation; 
THOMAS MFG. Co. Write toaay develops will, public speaking. 
Pan tt A ts in dn DICKSON MEMORY . 754 Auditorium Bldg., Chieago 






















Agent in 
Your Neighborhood 
for the Ideal 
Summer 
Confection 
































R sale by all regular Whitman agents, especially the best drugstores at summer resorts. Every package 
shipped fresh and in perfect condition from the factory to the special agent. If you have any difficulty in 
buying Whitman’s Super Extra (Honey) White Nougat, send 50 cents for our regular package, mailed 
postpaid with the name of our agent nearest you. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON (incorporated), Philadelphia, U. S. A. 












HAS NO EQUAL 


Makers of Whitman’s ‘‘Fussy Package for Fastidious Folks.’’ 
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For the 
Home Builder 


Concrete offers tremendous advantages — over 
every other material. Fire Proof, Weather 
Proof and with the permanency of stone, it 
allows unlimited Architectural Possibility at 


very low construction cost. 


~/ 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


Is the very finest quality obtainable. It is ab- 
solutely uniform and is used and endorsed by 
engineers and building experts in more than 
1800 cities and towns in the United States. 





Dragon Concrete has been successfully used 
for every type of construction, from the small- 
est outbuilding to the most important struc- 
tures, bridges and railroad work. 


We have been making the finest grade of cement 
for more than three-quarters of a CENTURY. 


Do not think of under- 
taking any sort of build- 
ing tillyou have learned 
the possibilitres and the 
economy of concrete. 
Our latest book on con- 
crete construction con- 
tains much interesting 
and valuable informa- 
tion We shall be pleased 
to send it on request, as 
well as to place at your 
service, without charge, 
the advice of our expert 
consulting engineer. 


The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 
ee A ea 
TYPEWRITERS sane 


MAKES 
All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at {to lg M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
te Apply on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
PP examination, €@# Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 

Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieago 

























“No one who smokes 


SuRBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 


proves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
biting. In the blending, seven different 
tobaccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” 
is in a class by itself—nothing so rich in 
flavor—so exhilarating in quality. A mild 
stimulant, 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 

132 Reade Street New York. 











THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Disillusioned.—They were in the thick of their | 


first quarrel. 

“I thought your tastes were simple,” 
husband. 
flier” 

“Yes, you did,’’ she answered; ‘‘you knew all 
about my being a high flier, as you call it, but you 
thought I'd be dirigible!""—Chicago Tribune. 


said the 
“TI didn’t expect to find you such a high 


Just as a Starter.—UNcLE 
I'll learn ye to milk the cow.” 

NEPHEW FROM THE City— 
*fraid o’ the cow; 
calf ?’’—Life. 


ELLErY—"‘‘ Now, 
Oh, unkie, I’m kinder 
couldn’t I just as well learn on the 


Courtesy.—Four old Scotchmen, the remnant 
of a club formed some fifty years ago, were seated 
around the table in the club room. It was 5 A.M. 
and Dougal looked across at Donaid and said in a 
thick, sleepy voice: 

“Donald, d’ye notice what an awfu’ 
pression there is on Jock’s face?”’ 

“* Aye,”’ says Donald, ‘‘I notice that; 
He’s been deead these four hours.” 

“What? Dead! Why did ye no tell me?” 

““Ah, no—no—no,” said Donald, ‘‘A’m no that 
kind o’ man to disturb a convivial evening.”’—Tit-Bits. 


peculiar ex- 


he’s deead! 





Blind Youth.—‘ Does your son ame by your ex- 
ample?” 

“Thunder, No! Why, he wants to get married.” 
—New York Herald. 


Meaning What?—Hostess—" 
rain. You'll get wet. 
dinner.” 

DEPARTING GuEsT—‘‘ Oh, 
raining so badly as all that.’ 


It’s beginning to 
I think you’d better stay to 


dear, no! It’s 
’—Sydney Bulletin. 


not 


No Excuse.—An evangelist was exhorting his 
hearers to flee from the wrath to come. ‘I warn 
you,” he thundered, “that ‘there will be weeping, 
and wailing, and gnashing of teeth!’”’ 

At this moment an old woman in the gallery stood 


up. “‘Sir,’’ she shouted, ‘‘I have no teeth.” 
‘““Madam,”’ returned the evangelist, severely, 
“teeth will be provided.’’—Success. 


Held in Reserve.—A.LicE—" Ethel tells me she is 
engaged to Jack. Do you think she really means to 
marry him?” 

KatE—" Not if she can get anybody else.”’ 
ville Journal. 


—Somer- 


The Head of the House.—Mrs. Grant was un- 
doubtedly the disciplinarian in the family, and Mr. 
Grant, who was a very busy lawyer, was regarded by 
the two children as one of themselves, subject to the 
laws of ‘“‘Mother.’”” But one day Mrs. Grant be 
came very ill, and at luncheon Mr. Grant, who felt 
that the children were already showing signs of 
“running wild,” felt obliged to reprimand them. 

“‘Gladys,” he said, ‘“‘stop that immediately or I 
shall have to take you from the table and spank you.” 

Instead of making the impression he had fondly 
hoped to do, he saw the two little imps glance in a 
surprized manner at each other and then simulta- 
neously a grin broke over the faces of both culprits, 
and Gladys said in a voice of derisive glee: 

“Oh, George, hear father trying to talk 
mother!”’—Lippincott’s. 


like 


Brainless.— ‘Would you marry for money?”’ 
asked one girl of another. ‘‘Not I; I want brains!”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Yes, I should think so,’’ said the 
first speaker, ‘‘if you don’t want to marry for money!”’ 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


= Is one of the strong features that has 
helped to earn the present world-wide 
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ion and ofthe 
Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No 
printers’ ink nsed, thus avoiding soil- 
ed hands and clothing. No expensive 


supplies. 100 copies from pen-writ- 
ten and 50 See a2 ‘om Pda 
Se ee ee original, Sent ten days’ trial 


ithout di it, Com- 
plete Duplicator, cap size (print 8X x 3 cam PRICE $5.00 





Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., New York 


Water iaihe 

















Here’s something NEW —a gasoline engine 
which makes a power pumping — out of any 
common pump in a few minutes. Beats a wind- 
mill all hollow. Will pump water from a well of 
any depth 500 to 800 gallons per hour, according 
to size of pump cylinder. Needs no special 
foundation. Any well platform is sufficient. 
Needs no belts, jacks or fixings of any kind. Is 
ready for instant use when you get it. 

Runs out of doors or inside without overheat- 
ing or freezing, winter or summer. No smoke, 

ame, sparks or odor. This Wonderful 


The Fuller & Johnson | JM tiepans 
FARM 


less thana 
PUMP — Windmill 





Is quiet—pract: uavitee, ALW. : 
‘AYS 

tion. B. —— “plese 

ipe for extra ching a mee, 6 wil | 


row 8 continuous strea’ 


ywhere in notime. It’s 
ullt e an automo- 








ALLYN-HILL COMPANY, General totbeet Surety Bonds. 
115 So, 12th St., TACOMA, WASH., June 24, 1909. 
TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY, Binghamton, ‘ a. 

Gentlemen—1 used your * ‘Save-the- Horse” on my horse, a valu- 
able driving animal, for a spavin of two years’ standing, and the horse 
now shows no signs of lameness, and is perfectly sound even with hard 
work on paved streets It is surely a great remedy and did great work 
for me. Very truly yours, FRANK ALLYN, JR 

a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 
' copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 
on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, Thorougb- 
in, Ringhbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped Hock, Wind- 
puff, Shoe Koil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No scar or lose 
of hair, Horse works as usual. Dealers or Express Paid. 
Troy Chemical Company, 30 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. Y- 


















Permanent Investments 


IN 


New York REAL ESTATE 


Yielding 


FULL PROFITS: 


Past PROFITS 





Over $1,000,000 


PRESENT PRoFIrs . Surplus  765,0c0 
FuTuRE PrRoFirs—Estimated 12% 
a cael 


3% Cash and 
97% 


. 000,000 
+ only 15% 


Stockholders all over the world 
Write for Booklet G and 14 years’ results 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Annually ( 
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About 12,000,000 men in the 
country love to hunt better than they 
love to eat. 


Thousands of carloads of UMC 
shot shells each year contribute to 
their pleasure—heap up their en- 
joyment. Mark the attachment 
which this army of American 
Sportsmen must have for those sure- 
hitting UMC Shells of Quality. 


The Steel Lining in UMC Arrow and 
Nitro Club smokeless powder shells is a 
1 hi gift +, a 


ex d to every one of 





these sportsmen who want a stronger and 


better shell. There is no extra charge 
for the extra protection which this tough 
band of steel gives. 


Shoot UMC shells — the only Steel 
Lined kind. They give best resu'ts in 
Remington and all other shotguns. They 
cost no more than the unlined kin 


1909 UMC Game Laws ard Guide Directory Free 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 








Do You Want to Increase 
the Earning Power of 
Your Savings ? 


This Company offers you a two-year 6 Percent 
Costhtan-canale secured by first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate deposited in trust with one of the 
._ strongest trust companies of Baltimore. 

The security is absolute—The interest liberal. 


Write To Any Publication 


in which you see this advertisement as to the respon- 
sibility and trustworthiness of this Company. 
We have an interesting booklet 
fhat every one with a Savings 
Account ought to have—Ask for it. 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 

















Marvelous.—'‘‘I have been taking some moving 
pictures of life on your farm,”’ said a photographer to 
an agriculturist. ‘‘Did you catch my laborers in 


motion?” asked the farmer. ‘I think so.” ‘Ah, 
well, science is a wonderful thing!'’—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Apropos of the Tariff.—‘'I believe President 
Taft has done what he believed to be his highest 
duty.” 

“Yes, he has secured the lowest duty possible.’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


In Darkest Africa.—GuinE—‘‘ Come! 
Your Excellency. I have spotted a leopard.” 

Famous Hunter—" Here! Here, no nature-faking 
goes on this outfit. Leopards have always been 
spotted.’’—Washington Herald. 


Quick! 


What Every Journalist Knows.—Nice OLp 
Lapy—* Will you kindly tell me if the lady who 
writes ‘The Mother's Page’ every week in your paper 
is in? I want to tell her how much I have enjoyed 
reading her articles on ‘The Evening Hour in the 
Nursery.’ ”’ 

OrFice Boy—‘ That's him over there with the pink 
shirt, smokin’ a pipe.’’— Minneapolis Tribune. 


The Cynic on Surgery.—“ Father,” 
Rollo, ‘what is appendicitis?” 

‘“My son,”’ answered the cynical parent, ‘ appen- 
dicitis is something that enables a good doctor to 
open up a man’s anatomy and remove his entire 
bank account.’’—Richmond Evening Star. 


said little 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


July 30.—An earthquake in Mexico results in seri 
ous loss of life and property. 


July 31.—-Count Zeppelin sails in his dirigible bal- 
loon from Friedrichshafen to Frankfort, a dis- 
tance of 220 miles, at an average speed of twenty- 
one miles an hour. 


August 1.—The city of Acapulco, Mexico, is des 
troyed by an earthquake shock, accompanied by 
a tidal wave. 


August 2.—Nicholas IJ. arrives at Cowes and is 
met by members of the English royal family. 


August 3.—A general strike, involving thousands 
of workingmen, seriously threatens public order 
in Sweden. 


August 4.—The Colombian Congress chooses Gon- 
zalez' Valencia as President to fill out the unex- 
pired term of General Reyes, who recently re- 
signed. 

Nicholas II. lands at Cowes and visits King Ed- 
ward V 


August 5.—Nicholas II. leaves England. 
Domestic 
W ASHINGTON 


July 31.--The House of Representatives adopts the 
conference report on the Tariff Bill by a vote of 
195 to 183. 


August 5.—The Senate adopts the conference re- 
port on the Tariff Bill by a vote of 47 to 31. 


President Taft signs the Payne Tariff Bill. 
GENERAL 


July 30.—Orville Wright completes the Govern- 
ment tests at Fort Myer, by flying with one pas- 
senger ten miles in a straight-away course with 
turn, at a speed of over forty-two miles an hour. 


July 31.—The Wright aeroplane is formally recog- 
nized as the arm of the aeroplane corps of the 
United States Army, and Wilbur Wright is ap- 
pointed instructor. 


August 2.—The lower house of the Alabama Legis- 
lature passes unanimously a resolution favoring 
the income-tax amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


August 3.—Mayor Johnson’s Schmidt ordinance, 
for three-cent fares on certain of Cleveland’s 
street-car lines is defeated by a popular referen- 
dum in that city. 

In a speech at Seattle, Governor Johnson, of 
Minnesota declares that in politics the East is 
depriving the West of her due share of power and 
prestige. 








“Lightning” 





has struck 


AFRICA 


So has 


‘“‘Sharpshooter” 





Use either in hunting 
large or small game. 


FOR RIFLES ONLY 





Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating ‘‘A Day’s Hunt.” 
Address Dept. Z, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 








HUDSON TUNNELS 


After a thorough study of these securities, we 
advise the purchase of HUDSON COMPANIES 
6% CONVERTIBLE NOTES, DUE 1911. 


Correspondence Invited 
Geo. C. White, Jr. & Co. , 80 Broadway, New York 



















Our first mortgages are recognized as the highest 
form of investment, as they yield 544% and 6% per 
annum and are secured by productive farm land, 
ficeee. write for our list of mortgages and 


E. J. ‘LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY ! 
CHAIR | 


The Safest W ay In this column, to decide questions concerning the | 


correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard | 
Dictionary is: onsulted as arbiter. | 


C2" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
oO rn commodated on prepaying postage. 


ci, cain tien “L. M. B.,’’ New York.—The construction and 
punctuation of the following sentence are correct: 
“‘Could you send this to us immediately, we will be | 
able to use it in the July number,” according to the | 
following statement from Fernald’s ‘‘ Working Gram- | 
mar of the English Language”: “By placing the 
the most fertile farm lands in America. verb m ecb aaaescee before ey igi the ge 
The value of the security is in many in- OO OO OO cae eee, 
4 | / would engage him, if I could trust him.” ‘‘Could 

stances four times the loan. The first : see 

% I trust him, I would engage him. 

year’s crop often sells for more than the 

loan—sometimes by several times over. “J. A. B.,” Independence, Cal.—‘Chauffeur is 
pronounced show’fur’; and “tonneau” is pro- 
Some of these bonds are municipal nounced ton’’no’—the first o as in “‘not,” the sec- 
obligations, like School Bonds. They || 0nd, as in ‘‘no.” “Casserole” is the French term 
form a tax lien on the real property with- for stew-pan, or saucepan. It has a further mean- 
in the district. ing, however, of a mold in the shape of a hollow 


vessel of boiled rice, or of mashed potato, baked, in Pp > t Ta ll N 11 
They are serial bonds, so one may make which meats are served at table. Such meats are ain os 0. 
short-time or long-time investments. Each _ || said to be served “en casserole.” | Painting Metals 


Feat, aS Patt of the bonds are paid, the “Mrs. H.,” Syracuse, N. Y.—The spelling Cafe- Iron and steel play an important part in our 
security back of the rest is increased. reria is not recorded in any work of reference to modern buildings and these materials require dif- 
which we have access. There are, however, “Caf- ferent paint treatment from wood or concrete, 
fraria’’ and “ Kaffraria,”” a name used formerly to First coats should be of National Lead Company’s 
denote a country in southeastern Africa now di- | red lead, because it has the peculiar quality of 
vided among Cape Colony, Natal, and Zululand. | jf sticking to metals better than any other known j 
“A Subscriber,” New York.—The correct way to | aint. It also isa non-conductor of electricity— 
The bonds ttl for $100, $500 and $1,000, render the sentence you submit is, “His wife one extremely important quality in preventing “2 
so one may invest either little or much. 3 eas : 
ceded him to the grave by ten years,” or “. . . ten Red lead should be used not only on bridges 
These are ideal bonds, and they have || 7° before.” 4 ye and skyscraper skeletons, but on tin roofs, galvan- 
become the most popular bonds that we j. F_N.. Lytle, Tex.—Both ‘‘systematize’’ and ized cornices, radiators, iron fences, grilles, 
aide. “‘systemize’”’ are in use. The first form has the machinery, farm implements, and all other articles 
consensus of usage in its favor and is recorded as the made of metal which require painting. 
We are the largest dealers in Reclama- preferred form of all dictionaries. When usage The finishing paint which goes over the first 
tion Bonds. In the past 15 years we have || f@vors ~ second form preference will probably be coats of red lead may be any good paint of the 
sold 70 separate issues, without a dollar of || #ven #t by all lexicons. a ee meee tint desired. If black,.a good carbon paint 
loss to any investor. phe word “symptomatology” is derived from should be used. If a light tint is wanted the 
symptomatize"” and “ology,” and is, therefore, finishing paint should be made of National Lead 


4 ed ae y e J ° . . . 
sett poem. j Symptology bas -— eee Company’s pure white lead tinted as desired and 
present but simplification of spelling may lead us mixed with pure linseed oil. 


to it. 





Investors —small or large—should in- 
form themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 


These bonds are secured by liens on 





The bonds pay six per cent—a higher 
rate than one can obtain on any other large 
class of bonds equally well secured. 





Now we have written a book based 
on all this experience, ard the book is 
free. Flease send this coupon today for Ask for House-owners’ Paint- 
it, for you owe to yourself a knowledge “H. L. A.,”’ Moscow, Ida.—‘Esto perpetua!”’ ing Outfit R, which goes into 
of the facts means “ May it (or mayst thou) last forever!’ The detail in regard to all kinds 

Ss. sk ze of painting. If interested in 
words were Pietro Sarpi’s dying apostrophe to the painting of metal, be sure 
Venice, January 15, 1623. to ask us to include our book- 


* oie sy ie a hes let on red lead with the outfit. 
“E. G. R.,”’ Syracuse, N. Y.—The suffix ‘‘-ery S Our red lead and white lead 


Sr . ° denotes a business, a place of business, or a place Z are sold by dealers. If you 
routridge ENwer Uy tA where things are collected; therefore, such a word AZ. a, = om write our 
Ne hte . as ‘‘condensery’’ might be used to denote a place ; 

Ccemmaar ee where condensing is done or where condensers are NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
collected. The suffix ‘‘-ery’’ is used in nouns of An office in each of the following cities: 
First National Bank Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO French origin and “condenser” is one of these. New , Boston, wpltalo lincinnati 
ne — a - — “P, E.,” New York.—The correct form is “‘all Wobn 7. Loris $ Dros. Company. Philateene 
right’’; this is the commonly accepted form to-day. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me your new | Formerly “alright’’ had some vogue and like ‘‘al- 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- J] ready’’ was formed of two words, but altho “all 
dustry.” ready"? was displaced early in our literature (1380) 
by “already” ‘all right’’ did not meet with the 


same fate. A Happy 
“N. H. D.,” Richfield, Ida.—(1) In signification Marriage 


there is no difference whatever between ‘‘com- 

> igo ae : P Depends 
mence”’ and ‘“begin’’; the former word is from the largely on a knowl 
Latin, the latter is Saxon and preferred before an edge . t | aoe 
infinitiv he word k i ibl about self and sex and their 
infinitive. in qT a pea A to eat ln ergo relation to life and health. 
‘outlet,’ for ‘‘ egress, exit, issue’’ do not ex- This knowledge does not come 
press the idea of recession. There are also “out- intelligently of itself, nor correct- 


flow,” “effluence,’’ “efflux,” “‘effluxion,” ‘ out- ly from ordinary everyday sources, 








” 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 








Name 














ry 46 


pour.” Ss ] gy 
“S. L. M.,” New York.—Singular monosyllabic | exolo 


nouns ending in a sibilant sound (s, x, ce, se, or by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
dental ge) add the apostrophe and s- except when a clear, Se er jn one volume : 

the following word begins with a sibilant sound; Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

as Fox's room; fox’ skin sees 2 Fone Gerad taper: te Mle Sen 

adi fe G. F.,”" Cleveland, O., and “C. B.,". McCook, Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


e * < Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Simplest, fastest lock on earth—no cocking levers, bars or Neb.—The use of “like” for ‘“‘as” is condemned by Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
push rods—cocks direct from toe of hammer. Hamner op- 


: in i See Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
erates in 1-625 of a second, falling only 4% in, compared with the purists and in its department of Faulty Diction Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Heth ol ea NDARD DICTIONARY condemns it. It is to be Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Catalog FI0FF—I8 grades $17.75 net to $300 list. Remem. the Stanp : 4 Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ilustrated, $2.00 
ber we muke «.inty little 20 gauge guns, found repeatedly in Shakespeare, but mostly in col- Write for * Other People’s Opinions ” and Tabls uf Contents. 
ITH’ CA CUN CO., Dept. H Ithaca, N. Y. loquial speech and as a colloquial use it has been | | Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
| given place in the dictionaries. 
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